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Valiant, Adventurous, Questing” LEAN 
Its flare searched the Great Dark betore 


| Di ELIGION is the undying fire of aspiration. 


= our little lamps of culture were ever in- 
vented. The monstrous shapes and ghastly figures 
that seemed to hover where the wild light fought the 
dark in those early days of savagery have been driven 
back by the steady, even light of modern culture. 
But out beyond the illumination of our craft and ; 
knowledge there still streams the glare of this quench- 
less flame of religious aspiration, searching amid vague 
shapes and shadows for those further possibilities 
which all Being has to offer. There is no questing 
in all human life so valiant, so heroic and adventurous 
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as religion. 
H. N. Wieman, 
in “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth.” 
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The All-Day Pilgrimage to Winchester 


Sarah A. Porter 


An all-day pilgrimage service was held 
in the historic meeting-house in Winches- 
ter, N. H., on July 1, under the auspices of 
the New Hampshire State Convention. 
This ancient building was first erected in 
1794 as a town hall and meeting house. 
Ministers were called and dismissed at 
town meeting. In 1803 a remarkable 
gathering of young men—none over thirty- 
five years of age—eighteen or twenty min- 
isters and twenty-two laymen, met here 
and formulated and adopted, the Win- 


‘chester Profession of Faith, a most dis- 


tinct step in religious progress. 

The writer was present at the centennial 
celebration of that event in 1903, accom- 
panying her good friend, Sophronia Elwell 
French. A significant event at this meet- 
ing occurred, when a lady gave a sum of 
money toward a parsonage in memory of 
her ancestor Thomas Potter, in whose 
church John Murray preached the first 
Universalist sermon in America. This per- 
son, Mrs. Davis of Melrose, Mass., proved 
to be a great great niece of Thomas Potter. 

Early one Sunday morning in 1909 the 
new town meeting house, as it was called, 
was destroyed by fire. While the embers 
were still smouldering, the brave hearts 
from the church gathered around and 
pledged themselves to continue services 
and to erect a new and modern edifice. 
They succeeded in their great endeavor. 
In June, 1918, we were present when the 
new church, at a cost of $25,000, was dedi- 
cated, and the writer counts it one of the 
privileges of a long life to have again been 
present in that sacred place so full of the 
memories of the brave souls of the past. 
Prominent people from all parts of the 
country were persent, a special train com- 
ing from Boston taking up passengers all 
the way. Hon. Hosea Parker of Clare- 
mont was president of the Convention at 
that time. Some of the speakers whom I 
recall were Rey. John Coleman Adams, 
D. D., Rey. Sullivan McCollester, D. D., 
Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D. D., Rev. J. 
M. Atwood, D. D., father of the present 
Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Rev. 
J. S. Cantwell, D. D., and J. Grace Alex- 
ander. 

The new edifice is filled with memorials. 
First, a bronze tablet to the architect, a 
Winchester boy of Boston, who gave his 
services, thus saving the church $1,200. 
The bell was given by the Universalist 
church of the obscure town of Lempster, 
N. H., in memory of Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., a native of Lempster and once pres- 
ident of Tufts College. Other gifts were 
fifteen memorial windows, porch columns, 
silver vases, silver communion _ set, 
the pulpit furniture, parlor piano, the 
pews of the church, a tablet given by the 
First Universalist Chureh of North Attle- 
boro in memory of one of their former 
pastors, Dr. Cantwell. 


The late Rev. J. Frank Thompson, who 
was the pastor at that time, attended 
Langdon’s pilgrimage services several 
times with many of his good parishioners. 

Representatives of these builders were 
present at this meeting on July 1, 1928, and 
also an audience of interested people. 

The morning service was conducted by 
Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley of Kingston. 
The sermon in the forenoon was given by 
the Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Nashua, whose 
parents were long missionaries in Japan, 
and his boyhood was spent there, while his 
mother, recently returned from Japan, 
brought greetings from the Orient in a 
short talk. Mr. Cate’s subject was ‘“‘What 
Think Ye of Christ?’’? The afternoon ser- 
vice was conducted by the genial state 
president, Hon. George E. Danforth of 
Nashua, and addresses were given by the 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., and by the 
Rey. Edwin P. Wood of Brattleboro, 
with a consecrating, uplifting prayer by 
the Rev. Myron L. Cutler, who had held 
his service in East Jaffrey in the afternoon, 
and with his family reached Winchester 
at early noon recess. The church organ in 
this memorial church was given by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which accompanied 
the vested choir and congregational sing- 
ing. When the young people found the 
rebuilt church needed an organ, they said: 
“Tf we want an organ, we can have it,’’ 
and went to work to earn it, and had it all 
paid for—$1,200. We remember after the 
pastor, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, feelingly 
offered the dedicatory prayer consecrating 
the instrument to the spiritual interest of 
the denomination, that Mrs. Leonard who 
presented the organ, held in her hand a 
beautiful gold plate, some five inches long 
and three inches wide, which she attached 
to the instrument to show the purpose of 
the gift of the organ. 

The writer, at the July first pilgrimage, 
had a pleasant talk with a Mr. Saben, a 
descendant of one of the town’s pioneers, 
who told of the large tract of land called 
the Alexander Grants, two brothers of 
that name, who gave the land for a special 
Universalist church, and if used for any 
other purpose to revert to the Alexander 
heirs. 

We have heard Miss J. Grace Alexander 
make this remark, ‘“The place whereon we 
stand is sacred, hallowed with the mem- 
ories of our kith and kin who did all in 
their power to support the faith we repre- 
sent. It is sacred with the associations of 
the many good men and true who have 
proclaimed the truth from this pulpit. 
We honor the records of our fathers who 
faced the problem when it needed genuine 
courage to be called a Universalist. We 
are banded together as followers of the 
man of Nazareth, whose name we take. 
May we be faithful.”’ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing - 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DETROIT GIVES OVER TEN THOUSAND 
ITH a fifth annual payment of $2,160, the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., com- 
pletes its quota for the Five Year Program, 
making a total of $10,800, which these loyal Univer- 
salists of the Mid-West have contributed to an un- 
selfish project of the denomination. 

Sometimes people refer to the Five Year Pro- 
gram as if it were a scheme cooked up to increase the 
salaries of officials at Universalist Headquarters. It 
is well to remind ourselves that the plan involves rais- 
ing $1,000,000 over a period of five years—$100,000 for 
Japan, $200,000 for a ministers’ pension fund, $300,000 
for a central memorial church in Washington, $400,000 
for the general work of the denomination including 
all of our home missionary projects. Soon the five 
years will be up and we can take stock and see how 
close we have come to a perfect job. We know, of 
course, that all our ideals will not be realized, but 
some of us may be surprised to find how much has 
been done. 

It is clear that no other church in our fellowship 
thus far has done as much as the church in Detroit. 
One or two have paid up smaller quotas by the use 
of legacies or in other ways, and these deserve full 
credit; but no other church has come anywhere near 
the $10,000 mark. 

It is interesting to note that the church making 
this record is under the leadership of the man who was 
chosen at Hartford to be the head of the denomina- 
tion. Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, deserves his share of the 
credit for this achievement of Detroit Universalists. 
Analyzed, his service in the matter seems to have 
consisted mainly in a quiet assumption that in a 
matter of this kind the Detroit church would do its 
part, no matter how big the part seemed to be, and 
that having put their hand to the plow they would 
go through with it. It is a fine demonstration of a 
vision that looks out beyond the borders of their own 
amazing city, of a courage that does not flinch, and 
of a loyalty that is real. 

It must be a source of pride to Dr. Adams, as it 
surely is to his friends, that placed as he is in the most 
conspicuous position in the church, his people come 
through and back him up, both as pastor and as 
president. 

It is even more interesting to discover that the 


Detroit church has raised this money by the contri- 
butions of a large number of people. The old days, 
when a few wealthy Detroit citizens underwrote such 
projects, have passed. The members of the Detroit 
church are people in the ordinary walks of life able 
to give from $5 to $25 annually to a cause like this. 
Only one contributed $100 a year. 

Practically all the people have participated. 
Practically all know about the objectives of the Five 
Year Program. Practically all rejoice in the success. 

* 


BILL STIDGER IN BOSTON 


OMETHING will be doing on our corner in old 
Boston this fall. Strictly speaking, we are just 
off the corner, as befits a less plutocratic crowd, 

but nevertheless we feel a sense of pride and ownership 
in the intersection just above. On one of the expensive 
corner sites stands the Normal Art School,on another 
a public school, on the third the old’ Spiritualist 
Temple, now turned into a moving picture house, and 
on the fourth the old Edward Everett Hale church, 
taken over by the Methodists a year or so ago. 

It is in this latter structure that things will begin 
to move, for Bill Stidger is coming to town, and where 
Bill Stidger comes the crowds come, and standing- 
room-only signs speedily are hung out. The Rev. 
William L. Stidger, six years on the Pacific Coast, six 
years in Detroit, and four years in Kansas City, has 
been appointed pastor of the Copley Church in Bos- 
ton, and will begin work in September. Honest, 
outspoken, unusual in his methods, always earnest 
and eloquent, Bill Stidger, as he is affectionately called, 
has carried everything before him in the West. Can 
he do aswell in Boston? Will the self-contained, cold, 
reserved New Englanders flock to hear him? Will 
he pack a Boston church where even the very janitor 
gives an icy stare to one who speaks to him without a 
proper introduction? But Bill Stidger in Boston will 
be Dr. Stidger, likewise Professor Stidger, for he will 
hold the chair of Homiletics at Boston University. 
Perhaps he will be tamed. We hope not. A little 
Mid-West unction would not be wasted in any de- 
nomination of Boston Christians. A little shirt-sleeve 
hustle would make an impression anywhere in what 
used to be the Hub. 

We must not give a wrong impression. Dr. 
Stidger is an ex-truck driver in the war zone of France, 
but he also is a poet of insight and the author of some 
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twenty serious books. His coming to Boston is part 
of a novel experiment. President Marsh of Boston 
University has announced that Boston University 
School of Theology has taken four of the greatest 
preachers of Metropolitan Boston and made them 
associates of Dr. Stidger in the Department of Preach- 
ing and Pastoral Science. These four men are Dr. 
Henry Hitt Crane, pastor of the Center Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Malden, Dr. Henry K. Sherrill, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, who was 
recently elected Bishop Coadjutor of Pennsylvania, 
but declined, Dr. Raymond Calkins, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Cambridge, and Dr. 
Samuel Macaulay Lindsay, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Brookline. The course to be given by 
these men will be carried through the entire year, 
each man giving two hours a week through one 
quarter of the year. 

We wish Dr. Stidger the greatest success, both 
as a preacher and a teacher. We are glad to have 
such a virile, charming personality as a neighbor. 

* * 


DR. GILROY ON REORDINATION 


EXT week we shall publish an interesting edi- 
torial by Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist on the principles involved in 

the reordination of Dr. Rice. Dr. Gilroy takes strong 
ground against reordination, but writes as always in 
a broad and noble spirit. Doubtless there will be 
many who will claim that he has asserted fundamental 
Universalism better than the editor of the Christian 
Leader. Be this as it may, nothing but good can come 
from a frank discussion carried on in the spirit of Dr. 
Gilroy. 
* * 
THE GREAT TRAGEDY AND THE GREAT 
HOPE 


HERE are three general attitudes toward life,” 
'p said Dean Shailer Mathews at one of the sum- 
mer services in Columbia University, ‘‘that of 
Omar Khayyam, that of Ecclesiastes and that of 
Paul. The first leads to bitterness, the second to 
futility, and the third to at least a partial satisfaction.” 
Now and then things happen which shock us out 
of our self-complacency, our indifference, or our quiet 
acceptance, and cause us to review life as a whole. 
In such hours, we realize the supreme value of the 
Christian faith and gain a new sense of the impor- 
tance of the agencies which are combining to dis- 
seminate it. 

If the bed-rock truth of the universe so far as we 
can catch a vision of it, convinces us that life is unjust 
or useless, then we must hold to what we see. But as 
long as large numbers of people around us tell us that 
they see Supreme Wisdom in the ordering of the uni- 
verse, and a Sublime Plan which slowly is being 
worked out with our help, it behooves us to hold our 
pessimism or our fatalism tentatively, look for more 
light and be prepared to adopt another view if loyalty 
to truth ever permits. And if a man goes over to pes- 
simism without supplementing his study of Omar 
with a study of Paul he does himself a great injustice. 

There probably never was a man more beaten 
and buffetted with adversity than Paul. Beside the 


opposition of the masses and the hatred of rulers and 
the suffering and fatigue incident to this work, he had 
himself to contend with. Everywhere he went in the 
world be carried his lower, meaner nature with him 
and at times he cried out in anguish: “Who will 
deliver me from the body of this death?” There is 
no more honest passage in literature than where Paul 
writes: “‘For the good that I would, I do not, but the 
evil that I would not, that I do.” 

For multitudes of struggling, aspiring, fallible, 
human beings, cast down by their own failures into 
the valleys of bitterness and futility there is no more 
sublime thought than that Paul who had this same 
kind of struggle and sense of failure was used of God 
to set up immortal bulwarks of faith like the thir- 
teenth of first Corinthians and the eighth of Romans, 
and at the last went like a man to a martyr’s death. 
Not philosophy and not psychology are responsible 
for the greater part of the bitterness and sense of 
futility that we feel, but our own failures. 

We would not pen a word that would lower the 
standards any man has set for himself, or that our 
Master has set for us all. But we feel moved to say, 
in the light of many tragic things going on around us 
all the time, that a part of the Divine Plan as far as 
we can see it, is much failure for us all. These heights 
of achievement, up to which we look so wistfully, 
would not be a possibility, if there were not these 
depths up out of which we have sometimes to climb, 
bruised and muddy and discouraged. 

Over-emphasis of the failure leads to morbidness, 
despair, and even insanity, which may rob God of 
some of His best workmen. 

Ghastly wrecks of life all around us are solemn 
warnings to us to keep out of some things. But if 
we do become engulfed, the example of Paul calls to 
us never to give up. In spite of all that he had to 
face without and within he was able to say, “I am 
persuaded that nothing ... can separate us from 
the Love of God”’ as revealed by Jesus Christ. 

Many hundreds of years before Paul, David or 
some unknown writer of the fortieth Psalm, met the 
same old problems, was engulfed by the same old 
temptations, and struggled up by the help of the same 
Power which is from generation to generation, and 
this man set his experiences down like this: 

“He brought me up also, out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay and set my feet upon a rock, and 
established my goings. And he hath put a new song 
in my mouth even praise unto our God.” 

* * 


WELCOME TO PROF. ANGUS HECTOR 
MACLEAN 
EAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD sends us an 
interesting notice. Prof. Bruce Brotherston of 
the Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity goes over to the college department and Prof. 
Angus Hector MacLean who has been teaching re- 
ligious education in Teachers College, New York, for 
the past four or five years, accepts a call to become the 
head of the Department of Religious Education at St. 
Lawrence. Mr. MacLean will receive his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia this fall. 
Never was the folly of judging by names or 
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labels more evident than when we come to study the 
record of this man. Prof. George A. Coe of Teachers 
College and Union TheologicalSeminary picks Professor 
MacLean as the best man in sight for St. Lawrence. 
He is a profound scholar, a real personality, and an 
outstanding liberal without the name. He was gradu- 
ated from McGill University in 1920 and from the 
Presbyterian Theological College, Montreal, in 1923 
with the usual degrees. Columbia gave him an M. A. 
in 1924. 

We will soon introduce this Scotch Presbyterian- 
Universalist to his fellow Universalists with a contri- 
bution from his pen. Meanwhile we congratulate St. 
Lawrence on securing such a strong reinforcement. 


* * 


THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE 


AY LYMAN WILBUR, president of Stanford 
University, California, former dean of the 
Medical School of that institution, has become 

chairman of a “Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care,”’ which recently issued a pamphlet outlining a 
Five Year Program. The distinguished men who 
have accepted membership on the committee, the 
constructive way in which the committee has started 
its work, and the fact that the movement originates 
in the medical profession itself, makes us hopeful 
that something is coming out of it. Fourteen private 
practitioners of medicine, six representatives of the 
public health service, eight distinguished persons in 
institutional work, five eminent economists, and nine 
representatives of the general public, form the com- 
mittee. Their ideal is “a more efficient medical ser- 
vice of all the people.”” The Carnegie Corporation, 
the Millbank Fund, the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Twentieth Century Fund are back of the under- 
taking. 

City people are complaining about the high cost 
of sickness. Country people are pointing out how 
inaccessible are various kinds of medical service. 
Doctors can not collect their bills. The specialist 
has cut in on the general practitioner. And large 
numbers of people who ought to have medical care go 
without. These are some of the factors, the pre- 
liminary report states, which led to the organization 
of the committee. 

Fifteen per cent of the 2,400,000 births each year 
are attended by midwives rather than physicians. 
In the Mulberry District of New York City, with 
hospitals on every side and thousands of doctors 
available, survey showed that sixteen per cent of the 
people confined at home for sickness had no medical 
care whatever. 

The preliminary report recognizes that the 
present scale of charges among doctors presses hard 
upon people of moderate means. 

The case of a professor in one of the large uni- 
versities was described recently in one of the maga- 
zines. It was necessary for him to have his tonsils 
removed. “After careful consideration and investiga- 
tion of doctors’ fees, he went to a local man who hacked 
at his throat for something like forty minutes. Re- 
turning home after one night in the hospital, he was 
a very sick man. His dean expressed indignation 
that he should jeopardize his throat (the use of his 


voice as a lecturer being his only means of support) 
by allowing any but an expert to operate on it. Why 
did he? Because he had found that an expert who 
operated in four or five minutes charged $150 and his 
local doctor asked $25. With a salary of $4,000, and 
a wife, two children and an elderly relative to support, 
the expert’s fee was not to be thought of. This year 
he is taking his boy to the local man to have his tonsils 
removed. His wife, a cultured woman, is in need of 
an operation. She will not have it. She will ‘get 
along.’ She may go through life without experiencing 
the joy of positive health. She is giving unstintingly 
to the riches of the nation—a beautiful home, well- 
disciplined children, public service on charity boards, 
even service of a civic nature, but she can not afford 
for herself the luxury of sanitarium, rest, or hospital 
service.” But this is only part of the story. A physi- 
cian commenting upon the experience of this professor, 
explains that the income of many physicians, not- 
withstanding the high charges made in certain cases, 
is far from adequate. His own medical education cost 
over $11,000, and while his cash income is about 
$8,400 a year, his office costs $3,400 to operate. He 
estimates that after making various deductions he 're- 
ceives only $6.00 per day for his work. ‘What day 
laborer,’’ he asks, “will work for that?” 

This committee has taken up a work which may 
result in important changes. The preliminary report 
inspires confidence. It faces frankly the great dif- 
ficulties. It recognizes that there is no one patent 
solution possible for such an intricate problem. But 
it expresses great faith in facts. If the facts can be 
ascertained, if people generally can be interested in 
the question, and if a few wise, constructive minds 
can be brought to bear on this problem, good will be 
accomplished. We shall follow the work of this 
committee with sympathy and hope. 


* co 


JAPANESE STUDENTS VISITING OUR 
COUNTRY 
OURTEEN students of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, Japan, spent five days in Boston the 
past week as the guests of the Japan Society 
and the American Board of the Congregational 
Church. These students were not sent by anybody, 
but organized the trip themselves and have paid their 
own expenses. 

They are grateful to Americans for helping, and 
they came to say ‘““Thank you.” In Boston, Dr. Brewer 
Eddy, Dr. Gilroy, and others gave them a reception. 

Dr. Barton told again in part the fascinating 
story of Joseph Hardy Neesima, who landed in Bos- 
ton in 1865 and was given his education by Capt. 
Alphaeus Hardy, a member of the American Board. 
Neesima founded Doshisha. Ebina, the great Japanese 
now at the head of the institution, “is one of Neesima’s 
boys.’’ But said Dr. Barton, “Never has the Ameri- 
can Board claimed Doshisha. It has been glad to 
help, but it has been more glad to say that it was 
a “Japanese college, training people in the Japanese 
way for service in Japan.” 

Perhaps that kind of a spirit explains that where 
this story is known, the heart of Japan beats warm for 
America, and that of America beats warm for Japan. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LIX. Getting to Know the Maples 
Johannes 


psmmgs A CK in the old home town, people as long as I 
p can remember have taken great pride in 
i. q their lawns and shade trees. There is a 

mex} double row along each side of the streets. 

In the main street, in the little park in the center of 
the village, and here and there in other places, there 
are a few large elms, and on the lawns various coni- 
fers, but the great majority of the trees are sugar 
maples. The soil and climate seem adapted to them 
and in the older parts of the village they have attained 
great size. When we were children maple to us meant 
sugar maple and nothing else. Every spring farmers 
came to the door with maple sugar, maple syrup and 
maple honey, and in those days we had not the slight- 
est comprehension of the vast difference, both in 
taste and wholesomeness, between this maple sugar 
and the syrups which began to appear on the market. 
In fact something persisted of the earlier idea of “‘white 
sugar for company and brown sugar for every day.” 
In my day we always had white sugar on the table, 
but I well remember that to my grandmother on my 
father’s side, maple sugar was rather common, and 
white sugar luxurious. 

I recall the excitement among the children in our 
family when an old bachelor neighbor first tapped 
the trees between his house and ours, the eager an- 
ticipation with which I ran to get a drink of the sap 
and my speedy disillusionment. It was a different 
thing later when his old mother called me over to get 
a saucer of sugar and showed me howto make “kany”’ 
—maple syrup boiled down enough so as to instantly 
harden into a delicious sweet when thrown on snow. 
Mother too “boiled down” sap from our own trees 
a few times, but this was only an imitation of a real 
“sap bush.” Qne had to go to the farms where sugar 
and syrup were made on a larger scale to catch the 
real picturesqueness of this most typical pioneer 
scene. Snowoften lay deep in thewoods. Though the 
sun shone warm by day, the frosts were nipping at 
night. When trees were once tapped and the sap 
began to trickle out, the job kept up twenty-four 
hours a day until the making of the syrup was over. 
By means of little wooden or iron spiles driven into 
the tree the sap made its way into buckets. Twice 
each day the buckets had to be emptied into great 
receptacles on sleighs hauled by horses, and then it 
was carried to the camp of the sugar makers and set 
to boiling in shallow pans over wood fires. To keep 
fires going, to add sap as it boiled down, to see that it 
did not boil over as it thickened, to take it off at the 
right stage, was a man’s-sized job. There were fa- 
mous sugar makers in the country then. There must 
be still, for the same delicious product comes to us 
year after year. 

Speaking of changes that have come over the 
industry, Maud Going* writes: “In the old days 
warm flickering lights played over the snow, the lilac 
gray boles of the maples, and the busy workers who 
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*“With the Trees.’”’ Maud Going. 


stirred the syrup and fed the flames. But to-day a 
patent evaporator over a bricked-in oven does the 
work in a scientific, economical and thoroughly pro- 
saic way.’ She also tells us an Indian tradition 
showing that the Indian realized the moral significance 
of work. 

Nokomis, the earth, was the first maker of maple 
sugar. Her grandson Manabush, the demigod, saw 
the buckets filling with delicious thick syrup. “This 
will not do, my grandmother,” he said. “The people 
will not have any work if they make sugar so easily; 
they must cut wood and boil the syrup for several 
nights to keep them occupied that they may not form 
bad habits.” So Manabush climbed to the top of a 
maple and scattered water all over it like rain, so 
that the sugar should dissolve and flow from the tree 
as sap. That is why it is such a task to make sugar. 
It comes close to our Christian theory of the dignity 
of work—our belief that a good God ordained that 
we should be laborers with Him in producing maple 
sugar and every other good thing for the service of 
man. 

I remember the day when maple came to mean 
something more than sugar maples. A man came to 
our back door with a small tree, and father directed 
him to set it near the well. It was a silver or soft 
maple. Long years later I learned that some people 
call it the white maple—from the lighter color of the 
under side of the leaf. This tree was a great curiosity 
to us, but we held it in small esteem after it grew large 
enough to tap and we found the sugar so inferior in 
flavor. Now breast high it has a circumference of 
six feet ten inches. The sugar maple near it has a 
circumference of seven feet. 

How many years we wait to find out some of the 
simplest, commonest things of every-day life. 

For example, that these sugar maples under which 
I grew up and which I loved bore two other names, 
rock maple and hard maple; that birds’-eye maple 
and curly maple, so highly prized years ago by the 
cabinet maker, are accidental forms of the sugar 
maple; that the maple which is so red in the spring- 
time is a different variety, vz., the red or swamp 
maple; that in the woods in which I tramped almost 
every week there may be found the mountain maple, 
the ash-leaved maple or box elder, the striped maple, 
or moosewood; that we have also imported maples, 
the sycamore maple, the Norway maple, and Japanese 
maples; and that even in the depth of winter there are 
ways of telling one maple from another, and any one 
tree from any other one, by the buds, scars, bark and 
habit of the tree. 

The old saying, “Knowledge is power,” can be 
amended to read, ““Knowledge is both power and de- 
light.”” My tramps are much more interesting since 
I have started to identify the trees. In the old home 
garden I was surprised to find a maple that did not 
look quite like the great sugar maples on the lawn. 
Breaking off a leaf the white juice oozed out as in the 
milkweed, and I knew that it was the Norway maple, 
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of which we have thousands along the streets and on 
the lawns of Washington and Boston. 

On the margins of the ponds and trout brooks 
of New England and New York and in the under 
woods of the mountains, we find the ‘‘mountain 
maple’’—more often a bush than a tree, but reaching 
a height of twenty or twenty-five feet. It is a beau- 
tiful little tree, and several of the writers on trees, 
notably Clarence M. Weed of Lowell, express sur- 
prise that it is not more largely used in landscape 
gardening. The fruits are red in summer, the leaves 
turn a beautiful red in autumn, and the smaller twigs 
are red in winter. ‘At all seasons,” says Professor 
Weed, “it furnishes beautiful coloring. It is emi- 
nently hardy and is not likely to grow too high for 
effective use among shrubbery.” 

Up at the little hill farm this year I had an 
amusing experience finding the mountain maple. 
After dinner one night the Madame and I walked 
down the road to a wood which we pass coming up, 
and I studied every maple along the edge without 
finding the tree I sought. The walk was not without 
its reward, for the wood thrush and the scarlet tana- 
ger, which we had not seen at the farm before this 
year, sang for us. At breakfast the next morning, 
however, I glanced out of the window and there in a 
corner between the main part of the house and the 
ell stood a beautiful little mountain maple three or 
four feet high. While it was a side of the house 
where we seldom went, the failure to observe it be- 
fore was none the less funny. After this introduction 
I found the beautiful little tree almost everywhere 
I walked. 

The most talked of tree on the farm as long as 
we have owned it is “the old sugar maple.” The 
woods on the place are full of sugar maples, but no 
one is in doubt when we speak of the sugar maple. 
It stands by itself in the steep hill pasture, and is a 
landmark for miles around. It probably is the oldest 
tree on the place. Blakeslee and Jarvis say that 
sugar maples are from two to five feet in circumference. 
I measured this one three feet from the ground on 
the upper side, and six feet above ground on the 
lower side. It has a circumference of thirteen feet 
two inches. One of the limbs which I could reach 
had a circumference of three feet two inches, and 
another limb five and one-half feet. Fourteen or 
fifteen years ago in a severe storm the main trunk 
broke off about half way up and came down, carrying 
several big limbs with it. The place was too steep, the 
lumber too heavy, and labor too scarce, to do any- 
thing with it, and that beautiful wood has lain there 
all these years, rotting away. The other limbs have 
grown out so that the tree has regained its symmetrical 
shape. 

Once in a while the boys of the family go up to 
the old sugar maple for a camp dinner. There are 
stones for an oven, fuel in abundance, a cool breeze, 
dense shade on the hottest day, and a lovely distant 
view. Something is lost out of the summer in which 
I do not have at least one meal under the old sugar 
maple. Something is wrong in the arrangement when 
that meal does not include beefsteak and coffee. 
Cake is good, candy is good, lettuce and mayonnaise 
sandwiches are good, but all seem out of place on the 
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rugged hillside under the wide spreading branches of 
the old sugar maple. 

Corn bread would fit up there, beans would fit, 
hard tack would fit, but fancy foods interject a dis- 
cordant note in such a place. A chunk of maple sugar 
is as far as one ought to go in the way of dessert. 

Beauchamp in his ‘Indian Names in New York,” 
tells us that the Indians called the sugar maple 
“Ho-whah-tah,” but this is one of the words whose 
primary meaning in the Indian tongue he could not 
find out. Nearly all of their nantes carry a bit of 
description. It would be strange if this did not. 
The Indian word for red maple is “new growth red,” 
for the canoe birch “birch which makes canoes,” for 
iron wood “everlasting wood,” for chestnut “prickly 
bur,’ for basswood (ho-ho-sa) ‘‘it peels,” and for pine 
(oneh-tah) “like porcupines holding to a stick.”” No- 
where is the saying that “single words carry history” 
more true than in the Indian tongue. 

During the World War citizens of the United 
States became better acquainted with Canada and 
the Canadians—glorious fellows with a great record 
in the war. Many of us learned for the first time 
that the leaf of the sugar maple is the national em- 
blem of Canada. Canadians could have made no 
better choice. There are thousands of miles of maple 
forest in Canada and the great trees are servants of 
the state and beautify it as well. 

Many people take their vacations in the autumn 
and go to northern New England and Canada to see 
the maples in the glory of autumn coloring. 

Alexander Muir wrote Canada’s National An- 
them, “The Maple Leaf Forever,’ thirty-two lines 
and a chorus, full of love of country, but of a love 
that is broad and fine as the great forests. There is 
nothing exclusive about it. It carries thought for the 
whole British Empire: 


Here may it wave our boast, our pride, 
And joined in love together, 

The thistle, shamrock, rose entwine, 
The maple leaf forever. 


John Coleman Adams, to whose beautiful book, 
“Nature Studies in Berkshire,’ I referred in these 
columns a few weeks ago, closes his chapter, ““Under 
the Maples,” with this noble paragraph: 

“Happy those mortals who can build their homes 
and do their work and think their thoughts and bear 
the great experiences of life under such shades as 
these, which bring something of the voices and the 
spirit of the forest shades down to the roadside and 
close to the cottage threshold. Thrice blessed the 
man who beneath their gracious arms finds rest, 
healing, and new courage, after the battle of a year’s 
toil.” 

The last book of John Burroughs is “Under the 
Maples.” It consists of a collection of essays written 
“while sitting in his hay-barn study in the Catskills, 
and looking out on the maple woods of the old home 
farm, and under the maples at Riverby.”’ 

Wintering in California in 1921, his thoughts 
turned often to the Catskills and the Hudson. His 
great desire was to get home. Sorting and sifting 
the essays for the new book, he was searching for a 
title. March came, the last month of his life, bringing 
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its memories of maple trees and dripping sap. One 
day he suddenly exclaimed: “I have it. We'll call it 
‘Under the Maples.’”? Clara Barrus, his biographer, 
says: “His love for the maple and consequently his 
pleasure at having hit upon this title can be gathered 
from the following fragment found among his mis- 
cellaneous notes: ‘I always feel at home where the 
sugar maple grows. It was paramount in the woods 
of the old home farm where I grew up. It looks and 
smells like home. When I bring in a maple stick to 
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put on my fire I feel like caressing it a little. Its 
fiber is as white as a lily and nearly as sweet-scented. 
It is such a tractable, satisfactory wood to handle— 
a clean, docile, wholesome tree, burning without snap- 
ping or sputtering, easily worked up into stove wood, 
fine of grain, hard of texture, stately as a forest tree, 
comely and clean as a shade tree, glorious in autumn, 
a fountain of coolness in summer, sugar in its veins, 
gold in its foliage, warmth in its fibers and health in 
it the year round.’ ”’ 


The Prayer Book Crisis in Great Britain 
Albert D. Beldon 


my} House of Commons has just rejected for 
‘Ae; the second time the version of the new 
=| Prayer Book put before it. For the second 
4} time it has vindicated the uncompromising 
hostility of the British laity to the incipient Roman 
Catholicism of a section of the Anglican Church. 

The scene was a most historic one, the visitors’ 
gallery being crowded with outstanding personalities. 
The venerable Archbishop of Canterbury sat in the 
center of the peers’ gallery throughout the debate. 
When the result was announced he was seen to emit 
a long sigh, and then braced himself bravely and rose 
in smiling conversation with the Bishop of London. 
The majority against the book was forty-six, the vot- 
ing figures being 220 for and 266 against—a majority 
larger by thirteen than on the previous occasion. 

The debate was a battle of giants and all political 
parties were divided. The principal Parliamentary 
opponent of the book was Sir William Joynson Hicks, 
the Home Secretary, and he was strongly supported 
by Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General. On the 
other side were, among others, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Winston Churchill. ‘One 
does not run the risk of breaking friendships except 
on a matter on which one can not be silent,” said the 
Home Secretary in his speech. “I am additionally 
unhappy because my revered leader and friend, the 
Prime Minister, is taking a strong line against me.” 
The Home Secretary’s reference to the Archbishop 
was not in the happiest or most Christian vein. ‘‘The 
Archbishop,”’ he said, “has reminded us that he is 
eighty years of age. Ridley went to the stake in his 
eightieth year for the Reformed Prayer Book. But 
the Archbishop has told us that some one else must 
take charge before long!” 

Some notable speeches were made for the Book. 
Lord Hugh Cecil declared, “We are not dreaming of 
any departure from the Reformation,” and hotly re- 
pudiated the charge of Romanism. Sir Robert Horne 
challenged the right of the Home Secretary to remain 
a Churchman while revolting against the leadership 
of the Bishops. He added: “‘Sir William tells us that 
the Protestant faith is in danger. I do not believe a 
word of it. The flame that burned the martyrs has 
never quite died down in the horrified eyes of the 
English people.” Mr. Winston Churchill in a power- 
ful speech made the following interesting prophecy: 
“There will be a state of no law within the church. 
There will be inaugurated a period of chaos. That 
period will only be corrected by disestablishment, and 


it will probably not be corrected by disestablishment 
in any period which we can see ahead.” 

The action of the House of Commons is a tragic 
blow at the prestige and authority of the English 
Episcopacy. The Bishops are trounced like a pack of 
naughty boys and sent about their business. The 
whole affair is, in the judgment of sober Churchmen 
of all schools, deplorable in the extreme. A narrow 
and truculent Protestantism has stampeded the good 
sense of the majority by an appeal to a great inbred 
hereditary fear of Rome. It is pathetic and ironical 
in the extreme that the first real bid the Anglican 
Church has ever made for more liberty in its worship 
should have been so vigorously and successfully op- 
posed with the aid of Free Churchmen. Dr. Scott 
Lidgett’s verdict probably reflects the main current 
of Free Church feeling outside the House. He is 
honorary secretary of the National Free Church 
Council. Here it is: “The action of the House of 
Commons will give satisfaction to the majority of 
Nonconformists but I feel that the House has taken 
a great, and it may prove, a grave, responsibility in 
setting aside the assurance of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury that the passing of the measure would be the 
best means of restoring order in the Church.” The 
only good one can see emerging from the evil is the 
emphatic avowal of British preference for Protestant, 
rather than Roman, polity in the churches together 
with the practical certainty that the Anglican Church 
must now seek fuller freedom from the State. 

Immediately the debate was over an appeal in 
the following terms was issued by the two Arch- 
bishops: 


The Prayer Book measure has failed to obtain full 
parliamentary sanction. Some of those who have eager- 
ly supported it as a right step on the roadway to orderli- 
ness, to harmony, and to new freedom for active service 
at home and overseas, may be led by disappointment or 
irritation to advocate forthwith rash or irregular action. 

May we plead for quietness, for a little patience, 
and for abstention from any angry or unkindly word. 
The new responsibility laid upon the bishops by to- 
night’s. vote is very grave. They are fully alive to it, 
and will with least possible delay give such counsel or 
direction as is required. This must needs take a little 
time, and meanwhile prayers will not be lacking that 
they may be guided to interpret aright God’s will and 
purpose for the church. 

Randall Cantaur 
Cosmo bor. 
Lambeth Palace, June 14, 1928. 
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Before the debate, however, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln had already openly advocated that the English 
Church should proceed to use the Book whether ac- 
cepted or rejected. To avert this the Evangelicals, 
led by Sir William Joynson Hicks, are preparing a 
still further revised version of the book—one that 
would be acceptable to the majority of the House. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether such a book 
would be acceptable to the church. If the Bishops 
counsel the use of the rejected book, then a state of 
lawlessness will be set up in the church which will 
strain the state relationship to breaking point. Action 
would certainly be taken by the Evangelicals and so 
the movement for disestablishment would be im- 
mensely strengthened as indeed it has been already. 
The long delay over disestablishment, hinted at by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, is very improbable. On the 
one hand the Bishops can not rest in the present posi- 
tion—their authority is too heavily called in ques- 


tion; and on the other hand, the Free Churches are 
eager to see the Church of England disestablished 
quickly because of the great contribution it would be 
to all manner of practical co-operation. The precise 
effect of disestablishment on the Free Churches. is 
difficult to determine. While in harmony with their 
principles it would doubtless mean that a large pro- 
portion of their numbers would no longer possess any 
reason for holding aloof from the Anglican Com- 
munion. There would probably follow, therefore, a 
great mutual flowing together of the Anglican and Free 
Churches to the universal gain of the cause of Christ. 

The increasing neglect of worship by all classes 
in Great Britain makes it of the highest importance 
that the churches should not waste their strength in 
any warfare of sects. We trust therefore that God 
by His over-ruling Spirit may make even this “wrath 
of man to praise Him” by bringing eventful unity out 
of these present differences. 


Trader Horn’s Theology 


Fred Smith 


3@qOR those who take their theology, presumably 
=| pure and undefiled from accredited and di- 
| +plomaed professors and theologians, it is not 
to be expected that they will find much of 
worth in the much discussed books of Trader Horn. 
There are those of us, however, who remember that 
the words of John Morley with respect to tolerance 
have a transferable worth as applied to theology. Of 
tolerance he says what we believe concerning theology: 
“She dwells in diverse mansions, and wears vestures 
of many colors, and speaks in strange tongues.”’ Not 
without profit have many preachers read in this gener- 
ation the “‘Outline of Christian Theology,” by W. N. 
Clark. Therein I read, more than twenty years ago, 
this little dialogue: ‘‘Where shall Christian theology 
find its material? Anywhere. It should learn from 
any teacher that can-teach it and receive light from 
any source.”’ 

Any and every book has a potential book for the 
theologian who is not tyrannized by labels. Even in 
the stock of a “trader” there may prove to be some 
sound theology. And where he is not always “‘sound”’ 
he may prove suggestive. So thought I as I came to 
the end of the second volume of the now well known 
“Horn” books. My chief reason for reading on into the 


second volume was racial rather thanreligious. Reared ' 


and raised in the same county as this man whose 
proper name I find is the same as mine, I was at- 
tracted by the old-time idioms of speech. But, ere I 
was through with the reading, I found myself thinking 
of his idealisms. I was gathering things of worth for 
my developing theology. Here was a man who had 
come upon God by a way of his own. I think it was 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge who said: “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, of which at present I happen 
to be the only member.’”’ Trader Horn, not having 
read Coleridge, knows not his affinity to Coleridge. 
Yet, in this particular at least, he has a near relation- 
ship to Coleridge. But this is but to say that, at 
times, we are all of this stock. That man has not 
thought very deeply who has not at times felt the 


loneliness of thought. Then it is that’ the heart 
knoweth its own theology and a stranger intermed- 
dleth not with its findings. We speak that which we 
have found. In the ultimate things we are all protes- 
tant—and catholic. Extremes always meet at last. 

Here lies the worth of Trader Horn for theology. 
It is hardly to be expected that he will give you little 
packages of theology guaranteed to take up forty 
minutes of a lecture period. Like a lone bird, wan- 
dering but not lost, there comes here and there a sen- 
tence expressive of infinite things, and we find our- 
selves gazing at the infinite sky of Truth. This is the 
worth of a man like Horn, he sets you off at a new 
tangent. His speaking starts you seeking. I have 
known professors whose speaking started their hearers 
to sleeping. Horn, in matters theological, is not 
pedestrian. In one sentence he swoops to the elemen- 
tal fact. “No, I can’t be said to be strictly Catholic 
any more, Ma’am, You forget the animosities of 
religion when you are living close to Nature.’”’ The 
cynic might say that men like Horn, on their own 
evidence, sometimes forget much more than the “‘ani- 
mosities of religion.”’ But just at present this is not 
our business. The thing to be remembered is that we 
who live in a denominationalized world can well afford 
to do some forgetting ourselves in this regard. Holi- 
ness is not always where the churches abound. Many 
communities have I known to be under-Christianized 
because they were over-churched. 

Very interesting are the comments of Horn upon 
prayer. He seems to suggest that too much prayer 
is evidence, not of our loyalty to God, but evidence of 
our own laziness. I wonder if there is not a point of 
truth here. At least I have known people whose idea 
of God seemed to be that He was their almighty 
errand boy. Horn will have none of this. “I’ve al- 
ways arrived at the notion that Nature’s a great big 
unknown god we’ve got to make terms with without 
the humiliation of prayer. This constant nudging of 
the Almighty is a mistake.’”’ As theology this leaves 
much to be desired, but for Christian conduct it. 
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sounds like the old counsel: “Heaven helps those who 
help themselves.”’ For those whose laziness is forever 
infringing on the edges of their loyalties this is a 
counsel not to be overlooked. In a way that this 
old-timer knows not, he is speaking truth when he 
says: ‘‘Prayer’s a luxury made safe for the world by 
the world’s fighters.” 

When it comes to inquiring we find our relatives 
sometimes in strange quarters, as many in our day 
have found when they have studied their genealogical 
tree. In some respects I find Trader Horn own 
brother to the ultra humanist of to-day. Neither he 
nor they is any the worse for this close relationship. 
It is interesting, however, to see the point of contact. 
Horn is speaking: “This Christianity! When you’ve 
sifted it ‘n’ analyzed it, Ma’am, what is there left in 
the sifting of all the churches together but a bit 0’ 
gold dust. And that’s Humanity, the essence of life.” 
It is of little moment to him that men stand vestured 
inacreed. Theological property in the wilds of Africa 
has not much marketable value. The thing of worth 
is character. This is what Horn means when of the 
missionary woman he comments: ‘Putting religion 
aside she was a good woman.” Or again, after an in- 
terview with a priest: “‘No orthodoxy, you under- 
stand, to come between the man and the priest in his 
make-up.” 

Space forbids that I elaborate upon the other 
phases of theology which I have noted in my reading 
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of this old wanderer. F. W. Robertson, in his great 
sermon on ““The Glory of the Virgin Mother,” never 
said anything finer than does Horn when, in a sen- 
tence that is sheer poetry, he says: “ “Tis an instinct 
universal to worship virginity.” It is Horn himself 
who goes on to show that man is not always a wor- 
shiper, however. In man there are depths as well as 
heights: he is Homo stultus as well as Homo sapiens. 
Sinner though he has been he is no “sniveler.””’ He 
knows the hope of the prodigal. ‘‘There’s always a 
bit o’ love left for the wild lads in the ultimate.” 
Critics of youth, who know them in their deeds 
rather than in their thoughts, are referred to this sen- 
tence for consideration: “Angels in heaven are no 
purer than a lad is when he thinks of home.”’ And if 
you want the perfect tribute to a mother, how about 
this? “She gave us our heads but held on to our 
hearts.” And we who know that the world will be 
saved only by that which is more than theology find 
here a spiritual gold-piece in this: ‘‘Touch the soul 
with music and they’!l believe the words.” 

But this is to step from the realm of theology 
into that of sentiment. It is well that it is so, since 
we have come to the end of our space. A man like 
Horn has no “system” of theology, but he has sug- 
gestions. For these he can read with profit. Though 
he speaks with a strange accent, for those who have 
ears to hear, there is oftentimes to be heard the 
authentic melody of Truth. 


Association Convention 


Stanley Manning 


=I TEEN years of faithful and successful ser- 
K Sy) vice to the Sunday schools of the Universa- 
: list Church was celebrated and praised at the 

2 annual Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association, which began its sessions at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, on Thursday evening, July 26. They 
are fifteen years of gratifying growth in numbers and 
vastly greater growth in efficiency. The convention 
was held, as usual, in connection with that of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. The weather at 
Ferry Beach much of the time was pleasant. 

The services of Dr. George E. Huntley received 
merited praise. To his persistent interest and devo- 
tion the Association in large measure owes its begin- 
ning fifteen years ago. 

The Association was organized during the annual 
Convention of the Y. P. C. U. held in Utica, N. Y., 
in July, 1918. For several years it depended entirely 
upon volunteer service for its leadership, but in a 
short time the demands of the work and the greatness 
of the opportunity showed the wisdom of having a 
full-time worker in the field. Dr. Huntely resigned 
his chair at St. Lawrence University to devote his 
entire time to the work of religious education in the 
Universalist Church. From that small beginning at 
Utica the work has grown to such an extent that 
three more full-time workers have been added to the 
staff of the Association, one in the office, and two 
largely in the field. The task of religious education 
is, as a result, better performed than ever before, and 
particularly have the small schools and churches with- 


out large resources in money or workers been helped 
and strengthened. 


Opening Session 

The opening session of this year’s convention 
was attended by about one hundred and fifty people 
from thirteen states, the District of Columbia and 
Japan, twice as large a number as has sometimes been 
present. Dr. Huntley opened the convention with a 
few words of greeting and congratulation, and spoke 
of those who through the years have given of time 
and thought and work to make the Association a suc- 
cess. Hymns written by two of these workers served 
as the key-note for the convention, “The Allies of 
the Lord,” by Dr. John Coleman Adams, and “We 
Are the Stewards,”’ by Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 

The close and loyal co-operation between the 
General Convention and the Sunday School Associa- 
tion was symbolized by the presence of Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, of Detroit, Mich., President of the General 
Convention, who offered prayer at the opening service 
and gave the ocassional sermon on Sunday morning. 

The opening address of the convention, delivered 
by the General Superintendent, Dr. John S. Lowe, 
was a ringing challenge to the church, and particularly 
to its agencies for religious education, to meet the de- 
mand of the age for reality. “The revolt of youth,” 
Dr. Lowe pointed out, “‘is really a revolt against un- 
reality. There is so much of unreality in current re- 
ligious teaching that the liberal churches have aspecial 
responsibility for the teaching of a religion of reality, 
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which will help students to put a sane and religious 
interpretation upon the history, science and literature 
which they study, and to develop that Christian 
character which is the practical evidence of real re- 
ligion.” 

Dr. Lowe’s address was received with enthusiasm, 
and was followed by the introduction of other con- 
vention speakers and institute teachers. The presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Park Association, Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson, spoke words of welcome, and the 
dean of the Institute, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, spoke of 
plans for the ten days’ work. 

An informal reception followed, and the evening’s 
activities closed with a Camp-fire and Friendship Cir- 
cle on the Beach. 


Business of the Convention 


A large part of Friday and Saturday mornings 
was devoted to the business of the Association. Re- 
ports of the Executive Board and various officers, super- 
intendents of departments, and field workers, occu- 
pied the time on Friday, and action upon the reports 
of convention committees came on Saturday. As 
officers are elected only once in two years, at the ses- 
sions held in conjunction with the General Convention, 
there was no election at Ferry Beach. 

The report of the Executive Board has already 
been published in the Leader. That of the treasurer, 
Mr. Albert Homans, of Cleveland, showed that in 
spite of decreased financial support from the General 
Convention, only a small draft had had to be made on 
the reserve fund, the accumulated balance of former 
years. That of the Committee on Standards was re- 
ceived with thanks, and the committee discharged. 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle gave her report of various 
departmental activities under her charge, noting that 
the Home Department has largely served those of 
advanced years, but should also be extended to in- 
clude other groups, such as young mothers, who can 
not attend the school sessions. She pointed out that 
the standards are not so much a measure to compare 
school with school, as to compare a school at the end 
of a year with its condition at the beginning, to see if 
real progress has been made. She also urged that mis- 
sionary offerings ought to be increasing from year to 
year, but that the chief standard of success in this 
work lies in the attitude and response of the individual 
members of our churches to missionary information 
and appeals. 

The report of Miss Mary F. Slaughter spoke 
chiefly of the work of leadership training through 
summer institutes, local teacher training classes, and 
community schools. She gave special emphasis to the 
fact that courses that give international standard 
credit are now given at several summer institutes, and 
that Ferry Beach and Galesburg have now been recog- 
nized as standard schools by the International Council 
of Religious Education. She also spoke of the work 
of the Fine Arts Department, of the improvement in 
music under the leadership of Mrs. Cushing, and of 
the effort to have better pictures used in the schools. 
Pictures of church fathers, revered former pastors, 
and others, are of no educational value, while repro- 
duction of some of the world’s great religious paintings 
can teach a constant lesson. She spoke of the fact that 
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some of these pictures are being assembled in the Loan 
Library of the Sunday School Association, and so will 
be available for use in schools that are unable to buy 
them. 


Resolutions and Recommendations 


Rev. Charles Kramer, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
served as chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
and Recommendations, and presented its report. 
Other members were Rev. Harold H. Niles, Denver, 
Colo.; Mrs. Alvar Polk, West Roxbury, Mass.; Miss 
Grace A. Rice, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Danvers, Mass.; Mr. M. C. Lovell, Springfield, Vt.; 
Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis, Philadelphia, Penn.; Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, 
Portland, Me.; and Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Brockton, 
Mass. 

After speaking of the rapid changes that are tak- 
ing place in thought and life to-day, and the difficul- 
ties which experiment in every field presents to the 
worker in religious education, the report voiced the 
hearty appreciation of the convention for the con- 
structive and helpful program of the Association, for 
the devotion and the gracious and magnanimous spirit 
of its officers and workers, and pledged co-operation in 
further service. 

Thanks were extended to co-operating agencies, 
General and State Conventions and their officers, the 
Publishing House and the Christian Leader, to the 
field workers of the Associations, and to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association for its hospitality. The gen- 
eral plan for week-day religious education was en- 
dorsed. Increase in Sunday school enrolment was 
noted, and further increase in the next year called for. 

The recommendations adopted covered the plans 
for the next year’s work. An amended budget calling 
for $15,000 was adopted. Special attention was given 
to missionary instruction, and all schools urged to 
respond to the appeals of the Association with larger 
contributions for the American Misssionary and Inter- 
national Friendship offerings. The Philanthropic Of- 
fering is to be devoted for one more year to the work 
of the Near East Relief, by which time it is hoped that 
sufficient funds will be in hand to carry the work 
through to completion. To the Executive Board was 
referred the recommendation of objectives for this 
offering in later years, with the suggestion that more 
than one objective be set, so that education in the 
choice of missionary objectives, as well as in the art 
of giving may be gained by the pupils in our schools. 
A special offering for the China Famine Relief will 
be taken in the early fall, in addition to the regular 
offerings, it being felt that the members of our schools 
should be trained in responding to emergency appeals 
with prompt generosity. 

The schools which have not contributed to the 
Leonard Memorial in the National Memorial Church 
were urged to do so. The use of the standards and 
the sending of representatives to summer institutes 
were also urged. The use of the field workers of the 
Association for extended periods of service in local 
churches was recommended. 

Another recommendation asked that no change 
be made at this time in the personnel of the Associa- 
tion. 
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The addition of courses in Bible reading at the 
institutes, the use of the new pamphlet compiled by 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer giving a list of approved 
teaching materials, the continued publication of the 
slogans and the extension of Home Department activ- 
ities to serve parents who can not attend our schools 
because of young children in their homes were also 
recommended. 

Daily church vacation schools, and increased em- 
phasis on leadership training, either in local classes or 
by correspondence courses, were urged by the com- 
mittee. 

The request of the Commission on Education of 
the Universalist General Convention met with cordial 
response, and the Executive Board was instructed to 
appoint one member on a Joint Committee to study 
the entire matter of organization or reorganization of 
the work of religious education in our church. The 
Y.P.C. U. had taken similar action at its Convention. 

At the instance of the Pennsylvania Convention, 
the Executive Board was instructed to take steps to 
prepare or to unite with other organizations in pre- 
paring a year’s course of study for juniors on “World 
Unity,” and a year’s course for high school students 
on “International Living.” 


A New Feature 


A pleasing and profitable innovation on conven- 
tion programs were the two debates held on Friday 
evening, July 27. The first of these dealt with the 
proportion of Biblical material in the church school 
curriculum, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Lansing, 
Mich., affirming that there should be more, and Mrs. 
George Magraw of Augusta, Maine, supporting the 
‘negative. 

Mr. Reamon brought out the fact that we are 
drawing away from the Bible as the source of our 
religious instruction and inspiration, and claimed that 
thereby we are weakening our position. Universa- 
lists, he said, have a special opportunity to teach the 
Bible in ways consistent with modern knowledge. It 
is only through the Bible that we can learn of the 
character of Christ. 

Mrs. Magraw emphasized the fact that the dis- 
carding of the Bible is not being advocated; that the 
first Sunday schools used the catechism rather than 
the Bible, and that only gradually was direct Biblical 
material introduced into the curriculm. Her argu- 
ment included three points: that the end of all edu- 
cation, both religious and secular, is to promote the 
growth of the individual; that the present curriculum 
with so large a proportion of Biblical material does not 
promote growth, but is merely memory training rather 
than training in thinking and in forming a philosophy 
of life; and that the curriculum must be prepared with 
reference both to the needs of the pupils and the abil- 
ities of the teachers. She brought out that the Bible 
is not religion, but the product of religion and of 
religious experiences, and that much of ancient and 
modern art, music and literature are also expressions 
of religious experience. She illustrated the use she 
would have made of the Bible by saying that the 
physician studies his Materia Medica, and applies it 
in his work, but does not force his patients to wade 
through it. In secular education, new texts and new 
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methods are being introduced constantly, and the 
same should be true in religious education. One fault 
of much present Biblical instruction, she said, was 
that the teaching of the miracle stories led pupils to 
expect too much of God, rather than depending upon 
their own efforts. 

In the rebuttal speeches, Mr. Reamon brought 
out that much of Mrs. Magraw’s argument dealt with 
the method rather than the material of Bible teaching, 
and that if the Bible is taught correctly, it does lead 
to moral and spiritual growth. Mrs. Magraw empha- 
sized the fact that pupils demand curriculum material 
that can be put to practical use in daily life. 

The second debate dealt with the release of pupils 
from public schools for religious instruction. Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, of Pittsfield, Me., spoke for the affirm- 
ative, and Rev. Isaac Smith, of Lowell, Mass., for 
the negative, the debaters agreeing that religious edu- 
cation is essential. 

Mrs. Folsom argued that the aim of education is 
to fit for abundant life, physical, mental, social and 
spiritual, and that religious and secular education can 
not be successfully separated. Children are not being 
taught religion and morals as they should be, and if 
these are taught in the public schools they will receive 
attention from a greater number of pupils and be 
related to the rest of education. The danger in the 
present unrelated system is that pupils will receive 
the impression that a complete education can be se- 
cured without any attention to religion. 

Mr. Smith agreed that the present system of re- 
ligious education is inadequate, but argued that there 
is no way of inculcating religious principles in the 
public school curriculum. Any plan for religious edu- 
cation in connection with the public schools is a viola- 
tion of the fundamental American doctrine of the 
separation of church and state. It is utterly impossible 
to separate religious instruction from sectarian bias, 
so it must be given outside of public school hours and 
buildings. 


Sunday Services 


At the Sunday school session, Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff of Tufts College served as superintendent, and 
demonstrations of the teaching of hymns were given 
by Mrs. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Lansing, Mich., and Miss 
Ruth Miller of South Paris, Me. 

The largest congregation of the Ferry Beach 
season gathered in the grove for the occasional ser- 
mon, delivered by Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of 
the General Convention. Taking for his text the 
words of Hosea, ‘Ephraim is a cake unturned,” he 
spoke of the pancakes that mother used to make, and 
the necessity that they be turned at just the right 
moment to make them the luscious morsels they were. 
Turning then to the historical situation which called 
forth Hosea’s word, he said, in part: 

“Ephraim, grandson of Jacob, was of the sort 
that always took the spotlight and held it. Wherever 
he was there was something doing. The tribe of his 
descendants became the most warlike, so that after 
the division of Solomon’s kingdom, the northern part 
came to be known not only as Israel, but also as Eph- 
raim, for this tribe took the lead of all the rest. 
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Ephraim became prosperous, but moral stamina and 
spiritual maturity were lacking. In literal truth 
Ephraim was half-baked. 

“Ts this a thumb-nail portrait of to-day, and par- 
ticularly of the generation just coming on the field of 
action? I have high regard and love for the new 
generation, but any observer must note a certain lack 
of poise and sense of proportion. These young people 
are the natural production of the generation before 
them, and of its point of view. We boast of bigness, 
of financial prosperity. Every town wants to double 
its population and disfigure its natural beauty with 
factories. We lack the sense of proportion because we 
lack an adequate religious education. Dr. Adams’s 
address will appear later in full. 

At the afternoon service, also held in the grove, a 
nature sermon was delivered by Rey. John Van 
Schaick, Jr. 


Other Meetings 


One of the features of the convention which 
continues through the institute week are the vesper 
services, led by Rev. Clifford W. Collins of Danbury, 
Conn. His topics for these vesper talks were: ‘‘Broad- 
casting Brotherhood,” “Sanctifying Self-Concern,” 
“Providing Principles,” ‘‘Comprehending Christ,” 
“Radiating Righteousness,” “Hunting Happiness,” 
and “Relaying Religion.” 

The morning devotions in the parlors of the 
Quillen were conducted by different ministers and 
other workers each day. 


Evening Meetings 

Saturday evening was devoted to a masquerade 
and costume party which was greatly enjoyed. 

“Stereopticon Conversations” formed a novel fea- 
ture for Sunday evening. Pictures of interest in con- 
nection with the history and present work of the Asso- 
ciation were thrown on the screen, and various indi- 
viduals, led by Dr. Huntley, spoke informally in ex- 


planation of them. This was followed by the first 
installment of “Financial Replenishment,” conducted 
by Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, Mass., for- 
mer first vice-president of the Association. At the 
close of this session about $2,700 was reported as 
pledged toward the little more than $7,000 called for 
by the budget. 

There will be another installment of money rais- 
ing during the institute week, and it is hoped that this 
and the usual solicitation by mail will take care of the 
balance. 


Institute Classes 


The admission of Ferry Beach as a recognized 
“standard school’’ by the International Council of 
Religious Education meant an increase in the num- 
ber of courses offered for credit toward the Interna- 
tional Teacher Training diploma. Four such courses 
were offered this year: Principles of Teaching, led by 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel; The Old Testament, by Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle; Dramatics and Pageantry, by 
Miss Mary Slaughter; and World Friendship, by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. These classes met daily during the 
convention and continued through the following 
week, along with the other classes which met for only 
five daily sessions instead of ten. 

The other classes were in Young People’s Work, 
led by Rev. George Magraw; Junior Methods, by 
Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer; The Church School Cur- 
riculum, by Rev. Laura Bowman Galer; and Church 
School Administration, by Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

The evenings of institute week were planned to 
include stunt night on Monday; a lecture on “‘Kip- 
ling, the Uncrowned Laureate,’ by Dean Harry A. 
Ross, of Emerson College of Oratory, on Tuesday; an 
address on “The Bible in the Church School,” by Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings, fraternal delegate from the Uni- 
tarian Church, on Wednesday; the annual minstrel 
show on Thursday; and the pageant under the direc- 
tion of Miss Slaughter on Friday. 


The Funeral of Dr. Walker 


a=—|N the family home which he had bought and 
ys 2 beautified, and in the presence of a large com- 
pany of devoted friends, neighbors and fellow 

wm} ministers, funeral services were held at 1 p. m., 
Wednesday, July 25, for the late Rev. George Delbert 
Walker. Dean J ohn Murray Atwood of St. Lawrence, 
an intimate friend, conducted the services, assisted by 
the Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., former 
president of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists. 

The following Universalist ministers beside the 
officiating clergymen were in attendance: President 
Richard Eddy Sykes of St. Lawrence University, the 
Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer, the Rev. W. J. 
Metz of Perry, the Rev. T. H. Saunders, D. D., of 
Utica, the Rev. Harriet M. Druley of Middleville, 
Prof. H. P. Morrell, and Dr. B. W. Brotherston of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence, and Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, General Superintendent. 

Dr. Potterton made the prayer and Dr. Atwood 
spoke in part as follows: 


I count it a rare privilege to have known and have been 
intimately associated with Delbert Walker. I had come to love 
this man. I prized his friendship, delighted in his companion- 
ship, and valued his judgment and counsel beyond that of most 
men whom I have known—and I have been thrown with some 
very wise, able and noble men. For a number of years we had 
been fellow-members on two boards of trustees, of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists and the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University. We very often conferred together and 
many times journeyed together. I felt I had come to know the 
real spirit of the man, and the better I knew him the more I 
became attached to him. I do not exceed the truth when I say 
that every member of these boards was greatly drawn to Dr. 
Walker, and no one, both because of his sound judgment and 
companionable spirit, could be so sadly missed or ill-spared as 
he. For what I am saying for myself could be said by so many 
others who have also known him quite intimately. Indeed, if 
all, who from various associations had come to understand the 
worth of chis minister of Christ, could speak their feeling and 
thought about him at this hour, what a sheaf of tributes we should 
have! 

I suppose it was the potent influence of his uncle, Rev. Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts of Syracuse, that first turned his thought 
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towards the ministry. At any rate after a course at St. Lawrence, 
where he showed among other things that interest in athletics 
which he always manifested, he became a Universalist minister. 
He began his ministry in this very neighborhood and, following 
a few successful pastorates, he was called very early, while still 
a young man, to take the oversight of the Universalist Church in 
this great state. For sixteen years he has fulfilled the duties of 
this difficult position of Superintendent of Churches with rare 
good judgment, patience and fidelity. He had unusual executive 
ability, he was far-seeing in his plans, capable and resourceful in 
carrying them out, tactful and considerate always in dealing with 
individuals or groups of people. 

Under his leadership in co-operation with two or three others 
and largely by his unremitting efforts a fund for the pensioning 
of Universalist ministers in this state was gathered together and 
a system put into actual operation. He always was working to 
add to this fund and extend its benefits to an ever wider circle. 
Indeed, as his very recent letters to me show, he was thinking 
and planning to the very last what he would do this coming 
year. All over this state and beyond its borders there is a great 
company of people who, won by the sheer good sense and the 
fine human qualities of this man, are shocked and in great grief 
because of his sudden removal. 

He was plainly marked for higher honor and preferment. 
But you never discovered him in any way pulling wires or maneu- 
vering to advance himself or his salary. Rather he was always 
working for and rejoicing in the advancement of others. The 
words of the Apostle Paul, as I have thought of his attitude in 
this, have oft come to my mind, ‘‘In honor preferring one anoth- 
er.” I recall that at the last national gathering of our church 
some who had discovered the unusual abilities that he combined 
in his person, sought to thrust him forward to the attention of 
others. But it was useless; with characteristic modesty he in- 
sisted on keeping in the background. 

It is as a man, a friend and a neighbor, however, rather 
than as an official, that we shall always think of him. He was 
an altogether lovable fellow, thoroughly human in his interests 
and sympathies, a genial comrade, with a keen sense of humor, 
a loyal friend, a scrupulous and upright servant, always kindly 
in spirit and charitable like his Master in his attitude towards 
others’ failings, modest and self-depreciatory of his own abilities, 
while quick to appreciate the worth of others and help them on- 
ward and upward. He had the community spirit, as the people 
of Carthage know, concerned for all that advanced the common 
good. Likewise he was free from that narrow sectarianism that 
thinks that truth and salvation are only found within the con- 
fines of your own church. Before there was any talk of closer 
relations of Universalists and Congregationalists he earnestly, 
with his usual foresight and decisiveness, supported the move- 
ment for the union of the Congregationalists and Universalists 
of this community in the Liberal Christian Church. What a use- 
ful man he was, how much needed! 

Some have said that he ought to have been purely a man of 
business, and concentrated on that, for which he had unusual 
aptitude and capacity and with which he concerned himself to a 
limited extent. But he had the most important quality for a 
Christian pastor—he was thoroughly responsive to the human 
appeal. We hear a great deal about humanism these days. He 
was a practical humanist; in every problem that was presented 
to him, whether it was a minister seeking help or asking for a 
parish, or a church wanting assistance, or anything of the kind, 
he saw always the human interest that was at stake, and that 
factor outweighed all others with him. So in times of joy and 
sorrow they wanted and called for him all over this state. He 
was an uncommonly good speaker, perfectly natural in manner 
and direct in his speech. It is an open secret that more than one 
of the foremost parishes of this state sought earnestly, but with- 
out avail, to have him become their minister. 

I knew he was affected temperamentally by the agreeable or 
disagreeable situations with which he frequently had to deal. 
But I did not appreciate that he was sometimes depressed, and 
at such times he could not easily put aside from his thought the 


trials, problems, difficulties of parishes, ministers, and friends, 
not to mention any of his own. At such periods they tugged at 
his heart strings; they burdened his mind. 

I forbear to speak of his relation to his family. They know 
how he cared for them. But as he often talked about his hopes 
and plans for them when he was with me alone, I may say this, 
that Delbert Walker when he was himself would never do any- 
thing to cause grief and pain to those whom he so loved. 


Dr. Atwood concluded with a few words of com- 
fort and encouragement based on our Christian faith 
and experience. 

Neighbors and friends in Carthage served as 
bearers. They were: F. G. Metzger, John L. Strick- 
land, George Whiting, James J. Butler, John Murray 
and Alexis Legate. 

Interment was at South Onondaga. Brief ser- 
vices were held at the grave, Dr. Atwood officiating. 
Dr. Potterton spoke briefly and feelingly of his love 
and admiration for Dr. Walker. Many who could 
not get to Carthage in time for the funeral, including 
trustees of the New York State Convention, joined 
the funeral company in Syracuse and went to South 
Onondaga with them. 

The beautiful floral tributes revealed the sym- 
pathy of the entire community and of a great company 
of friends in distant places. 


Further Details of His Death 


The interest in Dr. Walker is so wide spread and 
the inquiries which we receive so numerous that we 
supplement the account published in the Leader a 
week ago with the following additional facts. 

We take the following paragraphs from the 
Carthage News, omitting a long account of his career, 
the substance of which already has appeared. 


Rev. George Delbert Walker, D. D., forty-six, State Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches and a prominent citizen of 
Carthage, died Monday morning about 8 o’clock as the result of 
a gun shot wound inflicted by his own hand. He had arisen at 
the usual hour and after partaking of a hearty breakfast, he said 
to his wife that he was going out to the garage which is located 
at the southwest corner of the Walker home, 905 State Street. 
He had been gone from the house but a short time when Mrs. 
Walker heard the muffled report of a gun. She called to her 
younger daughter, Phyllis, and the two rushed to the garage. 
Dr. Walker’s body was on the floor and a rifle lay beside his 
body. Dr. F. G. Metzger, who resides next house, was sum- 
moned and he rushed to the garage. He examined the wound 
and pronounced death as having been instantaneous. Dr. 
Walker had apparently placed the gun under his chin and pulled 
the trigger, the bullet entering his jaw and disfiguring his face. 
District Attorney Melvin F. Kinkley of Watertown was sum- 
moned and after examining the body declared that death was 
due to suicidal shooting. 

Although no motive for the act is known, Dr. Walker had 
been in a nervous condition for several days. The duties in 
which he was continually engaged involved considerable respon- 
sibility. He had held the position of State Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches for sixteen years and during all that time 
he had ever been attentive and loyal to the many parishes 
throughout the state whom he served. His work kept him away 
from home a considerable part of the time, but the past week he 
spent in his office and at his home here. He spent Sunday with 
his family and seemed particularly pleased that the family were 
all together, his son Donald having come up from New York to 
have a tonsil operation which was performed the latter part of 
the week in Watertown and he arrived home Saturday evening 
to spend a few days with his parents and sisters, Gertrude and 
Phyllis Walker. 
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Reports have been circulated that Dr. Walker had suffered 
financial setbacks, and that these reverses caused him to take 
his life. However, none of these rumors could be confirmed. 
On the other hand it was said that Dr. Walker had been espe- 
cially successful in his financial affairs in the past year. 

In 1927 he purchased the property at 905 State Street, known 
as the Frink homestead, and immediately began remodeling the 
house. He was keenly interested in providing a comfortable 
home for his family and had always taken a great deal of pride 
in the home and its surroundings. 


The Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, pastor of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, Watertown, was prevented 
by illness from attending the funeral and taking part 
in the service. He gave out the following statement 
to the Watertown Times: 


I have been associated with Dr. Walker for the past 
twenty-four years. When I was minister in Troy of the Univer- 
salist church, Dr. Walker was minister in Hudson, a few miles 
down the Hudson river. Except for four years when I was in 
Joliet, Ill., we have been very closely associated, especially so 
since he has been State Superintendent of New York State 
Churches. 

Dr. Walker was one of my nearest and dearest friends. 
During my three years of illness he was always ready to assist 
me in my work in Watertown. He was one who made friends 
and was able to keep them. That is the rarest of God’s gifts. 
He was one of the best preachers in our denomination. 

He had a charming and positive personality, making him 
one of the most attractive of men. He had a keen business 
sense and in his office as State Superintendent this sense played 
an important part in his work. He had done more in recent 
years for the ministerial pension fund of New York state than 
any other one man. He added thousands of dollars to the fund 
and was working in the cause at the time of his tragic death. 
He was a splendid executive and all the ministers and church 
officers of New York state who worked with him loved him. He 
was a hard worker, unselfish and resourceful. : 

I can advance no reason for his deed. When I was talking 
with him Saturday he was just as normal, sane and happy as I 


have ever found him. He had always been devoted to his work, 
to his friends and to his home. He never even hinted at such an 
act when I saw him Saturday. 

There have been efforts at many of our General Convyen- 
tions to get him appointed to the governing board. Last fall at 
our biennial convention at Hartford, Conn., I happened to be 
chairman of the nominating committee. There was considerable 
pressure brought to bear on the committee to have Dr. Walker 
appointed either President of the Convention or to the governing 
board. That shows in part Dr. Walker’s standing in the de- 
nomination. 

No one in this section was more closely identified with Dr. 
Walker than I have been and my personal loss is very great, for 
we worked together on so many things. 


Light on the Motive 


Evidence accumulates that the tragic act of Dr. 
Walker was due to a deep-seated tendency against 
which he had struggled for a number of years. At 
times, the sense of failure and futility was so strong 
that he was practically out of his mind. There is no 
question about his insanity when he shot himself. 

One of our Universalist ministers writes as fol- 
lows: “Mr. John Strickland—a neighbor and intimate 
friend, a trustee and graduate of Hamilton College— 
told me yesterday after the service, that occasionally 
when he was talking with Walker, he would get pes- 
simistic, think he was no good, would be better out 
of the way, and when he (Strickland) would tell him 
that he was too sensible a man to talk that way, he 
would, in Strickland’s phrase ‘snap right out of it,’ 
and he then would say to Strickland, ‘Well this is not 
Walker talking now.’ I see the papers, including the 
Carthage paper, say he was in the best of spirits ap- 
parently just before his act, but his daughter Gertrude 
told me he had been brooding for a week and more, 
and I can see a reflection of this spirit in letters for 
sometime back. Strange for such a splendid fellow 
to be subject to such black moods.” 


Dogs 


Burris Jenkins* 


Even the dogs came and licked his sores.—Luke 
IGA 
7 ye ) HEN I was a boy, we used to call these days 
4] in the middle of summer “dog days.’”’ We 
j| had a superstition that dogs were likely 
he to have hydrophobia at the driest and hot- 
en ee of the year; and that mad dogs were afraid 
of water. Perhaps the expression ‘“‘midsummer mad- 
ness” has this origin. However that may be, I think 
this is a good time to talk about this text, which tells 
of the only friendship the poor, sick Lazarus found as 
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he lay in the dirt outside the rich man’s palace. The 
dogs came and licked his sores. Every one of us, per- 
haps, is now thinking of the foolish old saying, “The 
more | see of human beings, the fonder I am of dogs.” 
There is mighty little sense and a whole lot of cynicism 
about that old utterance, but there is just a little bit 
of truth. Certain it is that the Bible frequently sug- 
gests to us that we learn lessons from the so-called 
dumb brutes, and the so-called lower creation. The 
wisest of men said, ‘“‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways and be wise.” Jesus and others advise 
us to learn from the sheep, and even from the flowers 
that blow in the valleys. Now in this text he suggests 
that we can learn from dogs. 

It is an easy thing to grow contemptuous of the 
small things round us which are by no means con- 
temptible; indeed, we ourselves are contemptible 
when we ignore the evident messages they are forever 
carrying to our unseeing eyes and unhearing ears. 
The situation is not met by a sweeping assertion, such 
as we often hear, that there is something wrong with 
anybody who does not care for dogs, or cats, or any 
other of the dumb creatures; to make such an asser- 
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tion is to ignore possible early influences in the first 
six years of life which may have caused such antip- 
athies. But it certainly is a pity when these child- 
hood hostilities continue through life without correc- 
tion. We pay attention to Jesus when he urges that 
we compare ourselves to lost sheep; why shouldn’t we 
pay attention to him, then, when he gently suggests 
that, at times, dogs are even more admirable than 
human beings, and that we ought to modify our lives 
accordingly? 

The rich man cared nothing about Lazarus; the 
passerby ignored him; but the dogs came and licked 
his sores. Was it merely that they liked the salty or 
the acid taste? Some say that everything dogs do is 
with a view to some kind of gratification purely phys- 
ical. They lick your hand, because they like the 
taste; they rub up against you and try to get you to 
pat them, because they like to be rubbed and scratched ; 
they are devoted to the one that feeds them, and fol- 
low the one that houses them. I don’t believe all of 
it. There may be some truth at the bottom of these 
assertions; but, if so, how much different are dogs 
from human beings? For myself, I am sure that 
dogs, like certain other lower animals, are deeply 
moved by sympathy. The other night, one of the 
women of this church was left alone in her house with 
her beautiful, big collie dog. He was sleeping on the 
floor beside her on the sleeping porch, when a tele- 
gram came announcing the drowning of her son. 
She sank on the divan in the living room and began 
to sob; then Bob, the big collie, began to ery with 
her and to try to lick her face and pull her hands 
away from her eyes. He knew something was wrong; 
of course, he did not know what; but his sympathy 
went out to his beloved mistress. 

This compassion grows into actual affection. 
After what I saw of the wild dogs of the Near East, 
in Constantinople, Damascus, and Jerusalem, you can 
never make me believe but that dogs love humanity 
in the large, and are hungry for any sign of recognition 
or of love from human beings. One day I stopped on 
a street corner in Damascus and patted the head of 
one of those wild curs which serve as scavengers for 
these unsewered cities of the East, when immediately 
he showed such extravagant evidences of joy that 
twenty others came running toward me, and the 
dragoman shouted to me, “Leave him alone. You'll 
have a hundred of them fawning on you and following 
you about if you pay any attention at all to any one 
of them.”’ How many hundreds of people, like these 
hundreds of dogs, are hungry deep down in their 
hearts for the slightest little token of fellow feeling, 
not to say love? 

No, the stories will occur to you by the score of 
the unselfish and devoted affection of these creatures 
at whom we are inclined to sneer. There is the classic 
story of the little Edinburgh tyke who loved his master 
to the end, and followed his master’s coffin through 
the streets to the churchyard, then lay down upon the 
grave and refused to leave it; by day and by night, 
in the rain and the cold, without food and apparently 
without sleep, he lay there until he died. The people 
of Edinburgh erected a monument to his undying de- 
votion, and well they might. This is not evidence of 

_ mere fleshly gratification; it is evidence of a love 


stronger than death. There are not many such 
loves between human beings. It might be well for us 
to look into the deep eyes of such devotion and learn 
something of it ourselves before it is too late. 

With such love goes evidently a loyalty that is 
beyond price in what is too often a disloyal world. 
One of our greatest philosophers, Josiah Royce, writes 
about the supreme value of loyalty, placing it at the 
very base of all virtues; but all his printed pages, with 
their beauty and their learning, are not comparable to 
the unswerving devotion of the most ordinary dog 
that follows his master across a plowed field. There 
is a classic in our language, that comes out of our own 
state only some sixty miles away, at Warrensburg, in 
Johnson County. There was a famous hound there 
named “Drum.” He was first and most reliable in 
every hunt, and present at the kill of every hunted 
animal. He led the pack. A neighbor, out of spite, 
in a feud, shot the dog, and his master brought suit. 
Senator George Graham Vest, then a young lawyer, 
made the closing argument in behalf of ‘“‘Drum;” and 
Governor T. T. Crittenden, so long a member of this 
church, one of the opposing counsel, years afterward 
declared that he had never heard from the lips of 
Vest, nor from those of any other man, so graceful, so 
impetuous, and so eloquent a speech as Vest’s. It 
closed with these simple and beautiful words: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: A man’s dog stands by 
him in prosperity and poverty, in health and in sick- 
ness. He will sleep on the cold ground, when the 
wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if 
only he may be near his master’s side. He will kiss 
the hand that has no food to offer, he will lick the 
wounds and sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert, he remains. When riches take wings 
and reputation falls to pieces he is as constant in his 
love as the sun in its journey through the heavens. 
If fortune drives the master forth an outcast into the 
world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks 
no higher privilege than that of accompanying him, 
to guard him against danger, to fight against his 
enemies, and when the last scene of all comes, and 
Death takes his master in his embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other 
friends pursue their way, there by his grave-side will 
the noble dog be found, his head between his paws 
and his eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true, even to death.” 

One thing which, perhaps above all others, we 
human beings need to gain, we can learn so easily 
from the example of the most insignificant little dog 
that plays about our homes or streets, and that is 
courage. I know there are cowards among dogs, just 
as there are cowards among men; but let the supreme 
moment come, and either dogs or men will throw 
their lives away in a fine abandon. You may take the 
veriest little cur and push him into a corner and he 
will go against the most fearful odds, fighting to the 
last. He does not seem to count the cost or to regard 
the consequences. Death seems to mean nothing to 
him. Let his master be in danger, and then above all 
other times he throws caution to the wind. Everybody 
read in the papers the past week about the two dogs 
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who saved their master from an infuriated bull. The 
huge animal had the farmer down and was goring him, 
when the dogs plunged in, biting the nose of the bull 
and his legs. The farmer’s wife had to go two miles 
for help and brought two men with a rifle. They 
nearly lost their lives in the encounter before they 
dispatched the bull. Those dogs, though unharmed, 
had fought to the point of complete exhaustion. The 
papers are all the time printing stories of that kind— 
of the rescue of little children from deep water, and 
of travelers from the snows of the Alps. I could spin 
yarns here for an hour about the heroism altogether 
unexpected that characterizes these, our nearest 
friends. Can’t we get some of it ourselves,—the 
courage to bear hunger, thirst, poverty, pain, lean, 
hard days, gray days and terrible? That’s what we 
need, and there it is before our eyes. 

And endurance, which is another name for courage 
long drawn out. How we have seen it manifested by 
noble animals in the field. I could call the roll of the 
stalwarts I have followed in other years: ‘“‘Leete,” 
“Knot-head,” “Old Tuck,” and “‘Nip,” her daughter, 
“Jack,” the huge pointer, and all the rest of them. 
What examples they have given to the weak-kneed, 
the foot-sore,.and the weary. I have seen them go 
from early morning until darkness fell, at top speed, 
with every ounce of strength thrown into their task, 
not eating at noon and not stopping to drink, but 
dashing through streams and gulping a mouthful to 


hurry on. I have seen them at night come in so dead ~ 


tired that they dropped in their tracks and would not 
move to get up and eat. We had to bring food to 
them where they lay. Then I have seen them awake 
next morning, barely able to move, stepping gingerly 
on sore feet and gradually loosening up sore joints. 
Then when the guns appeared, their tails would begin 


Prohibition: 


ar WR. JOHN R. MOTT, the chairman of several 
Seca 5) International Religious Boards, and for 
| Kk By ) many years the head of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the United States, on his last world 
tour gave out for publication in New Zealand the 
following interview on prohibition. It is so much 
more fair and concise than some of the articles we 
receive on this subject that we have secured permis- 
sion from Mr. Mott to republish it here. The Uni- 
versalist denomination has for many years taken 
strong ground in favor of prohibition. Since the 
enactment of the Highteenth Amendment it has passed 
resolutions in favor of enforcement. Both the Provi- 
dence Convention of 1923 and the Syracuse Conven- 
tion of 1925 unanimously adopted resolutions calling 
upon all citizens to back up the President and other 
officers of the government in teaching respect for law 
and strict enforcement of the laws that we now have. 

One of the most distinguished of Universalist 
ministers has contributed an article in favor of tem- 
perance as opposed to prohibition, which we publish 
in connection with Dr. Mott’s article. Probably a 
considerable majority of Universalist ministers and 
laymen would agree with Dr. Mott. There is a 
minority just as intelligent and consecrated who be- 


to wag, their faces to light up, and they were ready 
again to be off and gone. Soon they were streaking 
through the grass and the underbrush like white light- 
ning. I remember one old fellow, thirteen or fourteen 
years old, rheumatic from nose to heel, who tried to 
follow us out from the hunting lodge at Bristle Ridge 
in this state. He whined with every step he took, 
went about a half mile from the cabin, trying to circle 
out into the grass in the dew by the path. Then finally 
he dropped down and, with his nose between his crip- 
pled paws, whined piteously as he saw us go. 


“Tf you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them, ‘‘Hold on;’’ 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—what is more—you’ll be a dog, my son!” 


Do dogs have souls? Will they be immortal? 
Why not? Men have speculated about the immor- 
tality of the animals since they began to think at all. 
Men by tribes and nations have believed in the im- 
mortality of animals. Why might it not be so? The 
Indians will point out to you the Milky Way along 
which the souls of men go to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds; and they will also point out to you a path 
among the constellations where the souls of dogs travel 
to the same mysterious bourne. There’s plenty of 
room, God knows, for souls of men and beasts. How 
could such great qualities fail to survive and live 
forever—sympathy, affection, loyalty, courage, en- 
durance? Whether men die like dogs or dogs die 
like men, these dog-like, man-like, Godlike qualities 
can never, never die. 


Pro and Con 


lieve that we must deal with the evils of intemperance 
along other lines. The position of the editor of the 
Leader is that instead of accusing them of disloyalty 
or calling them “allies of the wets,”’ we should give 
respectful consideration of what they have to say and 
meet them with logic and facts if we can. 
The Editor. 
THAT FAILURE AND FARCE IN AMERICA 
John R. Mott 

Since coming to New Zealand I have heard the remark that 
“prohibition in America is a failure and farce.’’ During the 
weeks recently spent in Australia and New Zealand I have also 
read in the papers so many cablegrams, letters, and articles re- 
lating to prohibition in America which convey a misleading im- 
pression, and have been asked so many questions by the citizens 
of these countries as to the working and effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, that I 
have been constrained to make this simple statement in which 
I will set forth briefly certain facts. 

The first fact to bear in mind with reference to prohibition 
in the United States is that the adoption of this policy was not 
the result of hasty or unconsidered action. It was achieved in 
the pathway of much experimentation with various substitute 
measures and after prolonged and intensive educational cam- 
paigns extending over a period of more than half a century. Dur- 
ing this period one state after another by thoroughgoing processes 
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of education along scientific, moral, and social lines developed 
such conviction on the subject that before national prohibition 
was adopted twenty-six or more than one-half of the states in the 
nation, had adopted state-wide prohibitory laws. If we add the 
states which had adopted local prohibitory laws, seventy per 
cent of the population of the country were living under prohibi- 
tion. Thus this great result was achieved not through spasmodic 
action, but with great deliberation, and in the light of much ex- 
perience with alternate proposals, and under the influence of the 
application of the teachings of modern medical science and of 
the principles of the highest social ethics. 

In view of the fact that the liquor traffic had entrenched it- 
self in certain strategic cities in wet states and was endeavoring 
to nullify the laws of the dry territory, the prohibition forces 
then concentrated on the securing of national prohibition. 
Realizing their inability to protect themselves legally or other- 
wise, the dry voters in 1916 elected a Congress with a two-thirds 
dry majority in both Houses, which Congress in 1917, after 
America had entered the war, and before as many as 150,000 
men had sailed for France (out of the 2,000,000 who ultimately 
saw service there), voted overwhelmingly to submit to all of the 
forty-eight states the National Prohibition Amendment, the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which Amendment was promptly rati- 
fied by forty-six out of the forty-eight State Legislatures, the 
greatest number ratifying any Amendment for over one hundred 
years. It is highly significant that prohibition was confirmed as 
a national policy at the time of the highest inspiration and of 
the most unselfish devotion of any time in the life of the nation 
since the Civil War of 1861-1865. The fact that the two-thirds 
dry Congressional Majority has been maintained in the elections 
of 1918, 1920, 1922, and 1924 should be a conclusive proof that 
national prohibition is the will of the American people. 

No political party in the United States has announced in 
its platform or otherwise that it stands for a policy of the repeal 
of national prohibition, and, if I may venture the prediction, 
there is little likelihood that any party will do so. What is re- 
quired to accomplish the repeal of prohibition—that is, of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? First, a two-thirds vote in one House 
of Congress—an enormous majority, then a two-thirds vote in 
the other House, then the ratification of the repeal separately by 
three-fourths of the states, and in each of these majorities of 
from two-thirds to three-fourths in each of their two Houses 
are required. When it is remembered that twenty-six of the 
states, or two more than half, adopted prohibition for them- 
selves, before Congress touched the matter, and that several 
others have done so since, and that all of these are drier to-day 
than they ever were, any one can see at a glance how extremely 
improbable it is that national prohibition in America will ever 
be abandoned. 

What elements in the nation would resolutely oppose the 
repeal of the Prohibition Amendment and the giving up of the 
policy of prohibition? In the first place, all of the twenty-six 
states which, one after the other, adopted prohibition before the 
National Congress dealt with the subject. Without doubt every 
one of the thirteen southern states would continue to stand 
solidly against such action. Apart from other considerations, 
these southern states stand face to face with the grave problems 
of race relationships in the most acute form, and have discovered 
in actual experience the wisdom and necessity of the prohibition 
policy. Virtually, all of the farming states, north, west, and east, 
as well as south, would stand, as proved by every recent test, for 
the continuance of prohibition. The railroad companies through- 
out the entire country would unqualifiedly continue their long- 
settled policy in favor of strict prohibition. In America the 
railways are under private management. They cover a mileage 
of over 250,000, and connected with them and related industries 
is a population of fully 10,000,000. In line with the experiences 
of the railways, the other great industries of the country have 
one after the other come to favor the prohibition policy. Henry 
Ford, who stands for prohibition not only because of its manifest 
benefits in the production of the automobile industry, but also in 
the use of automobiles, puts the matter tersely: ‘‘We can not 


have both the automobile and the saloon.’’ When we remember 
that over 18,000,000 cars are in use in the United States, the 
force of this remark is evident. His attitude is typical of that of 
other leaders, not only in the automobile but in the other prin- 
cipal industries. Practically all of the Protestant church bodies 
with their combined membership of over 30,000,000, and not a 
few Roman Catholics, would oppose with great earnestness any 
proposal to weaken or abandon nation-wide prohibition. The 
great majority of the members of the medical profession, also 
the members of the teaching profession, and all others respon- 
sible for the work of character-building among the youth, stand 
on the side of prohibition. It is said that even the owners of the 
vineyards in the West and in the East, and increasingly the hotel 
managers, now stand for prohibition in view of their experience 
since the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. The women 
of the land, whose intuition and conscience made them the 
leaders in the temperance crusade culminating in prohibition, 
would, as heretofore, in overwhelming majority work with sacri- 
ficial devotion for its maintenance. My intimate knowledge of 
the new generation leads me to believe that were the matter to 
come to a serious issue, they would very largely, both young 
men and young women, be found arrayed against any effort to 
abolish prohibition. 

On the other hand, who are most active in propaganda and 
the exercise of other influence against prohibition? As might 
be expected, behind this agitation are those whose financial in- 
terest it obviously is to have prohibition abolished. It is not 
necessary to adduce evidence showing the ramifications of their 
propaganda and of the vast sums of money being devoted to this 
purpose. The damaging fact is not overlooked that this propa- 
ganda which is loudest in condemnation of the alleged growth 
in lawlessness is, by its sinister methods and activities, doing 
more than all other influences combined to violate law and to 
stimulate lawlessness. Attention should be called to the rum 
runners and to other elements operating from outside the United 
States. The story of this pernicious and nefarious activity and 
of its ramifications throws a flood of light on the difficulties of 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws. Fortunately, however, 
the baffling combination of difficulties in this realm is being 
mastered increasingly, and when the full co-operation of certain 
countries involved is enlisted, as we have the right to expect 
will be the case, there will be a quite different showing. Apart 
from the hidden hand of the special interests, the chief sources 
of opposition to prohibition and the most shameful violators of 
the law are the heterogeneous population areas of a chain of our 
largest cities. This takes us to the heart of one of the chief diffi- 
culties. In these congested centers the vast majority, usually 
three-fourths to nine-tenths of the population, are non-Anglo- 
Saxon, and come from parts of the world where traditions and 
practises obtain which are often subversive to the law-abiding 
habits and the exercise of social conscience which are pillars of 
such great strength in the life of the English-speaking countries. 

It is conceded that prohibition is not yet adequately en- 
forced in certain parts of the country, especially those parts 
where the opposing elements to which attention has just been 
called are most active and influential. This fact has not been 
denied, obscured, or minimized by the friends of prohibition. 
In fact, they in every case have made the most searching inves- 
tigations and the most frank and reliable reports with reference 
to violations of the law and disappointing aspects in its enforce- 
ment. The conclusion to which they have invariably come is 
not that the law should be abolished, but that it must be more 
fully enforced, and that it can be thus enforced. In this case, 
as in the case of so much social legislation not only in America, 
but in other nations as well, the fundamental mistake has been 
made of assuming that once a law is placed on the statute books 
it will automatically be obeyed or enforce itself. No amount of 
social legislation can substitute the performance of the always 
great and continuous educational task of developing public 
opinion, conscience, and will to enforce the legislation. Here 
religion and education must supplement what government at its 
best alone can not accomplish. Without doubt the largest suc- 
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cess of prohibition in the parts of the country where, owing to 
these causes, it is not yet satisfactorily observed, will depend on 
the growing interest and activity of those who have the most 
serious concern for the outcome. 

Inadequate though the enforcement of prohibition has been 
in certain parts of the country, America is infinitely better off 
under prohibition than it was before this policy was adopted. 
Contrary to the impression conveyed by the propaganda of those 
whose interest it is to give the wrong impression, there has been 
since prohibition was adopted a great decrease of crime traceable 
to intoxication and of lawlessness traceable to drink. The sta- 
tistics of the police courts, of the prisons, workhouses, and reform- 
atories covering all parts of the country, and not simply parts 
chosen for the purpose of special pleading, show this convin- 
cingly. A study of the alcoholic institutions and hospitals dealing 
with victims of alcoholism shows a striking decrease in the num- 
ber of patients since prohibition was adopted. As to the alleged 
increase in the use of habit-forming drugs as a result of the 
adoption of prohibition, the head official of the Federal Narcotics 
Control Board has recently stated: “It is our experience and 
belief that there has been a general decrease in drug addiction 
in the United States since the enactment of the national prohi- 
bition law.’”’ A special investigation made by a Committee of 
Congress, whose report was issued in 1925, calls attention in the 
following language to the fact that prohibition has been a leading 
factor in furthering the present prosperity of the country: “‘For- 
mer expenditures for intoxicants now enter the channels of con- 
structive business. Increased efficiency, and, therefore, pro- 
ductivity of labor, decreased industrial accidents, 250,000 yearly, 
and multiplied demand for new homes and for both necessities 
and luxuries have been accompanied with a decrease in poverty.’’ 
Their report points out that under prohibition the number of 
savings accounts has increased nearly 400 per cent, or from 
11,000,000 to 39,000,000 separate savings accounts. It shows, 
also, an enormous increase in insurance. They indicate that 
prohibition is refiected in the decreased death-rate and the con- 
sequent increased expectation of life as set forth in the more 
recent statistics of the insurance companies. In a conversation 
I had a few days before I left America with Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States Government, a man 
who doubtless has the most comprehensive and surest grasp of 
the economic facts of the country, he said to me that he traces 
primarily to prohibition the remarkable showing of the last few 
years both in the wider diffusion of wealth and in the greatly 
improved economic status of the people. 

In some respects the most important single result of pro- 
hibition, a point which should be lifted up into prominence by 
itself, is the indisputable fact that the youth of the country, the 
new generation, are not exposed to temptation. 


* * 


TEMPERANCE vs PROHIBITION 
A Universalist Minister 


This phrase is borrowed from the vocabulary of the law, 
and means that the plaintiff has some complaint to ma’ e against 
the defendant for injuries suffered in person or property. But 
how does that apply to this case when it is known that prohibi- 
tion is the work of temperance people? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that good temperance people 
would do anything to harm the cause of temperance? It certainly 
is not. But good temperance people are all human like the rest 
of us, and therefore liable to make mistakes. That is what they 
did when they invented and enacted prohibition. If the “Prince 
of Darkness” invented this scheme, as many people think he did, 
he never did a better job in deceiving the ‘“‘Children of Light.”’ 

What was this nation-wide movement which we knew and 
called the ““Temperance Cause,’’ which dated from the early 
’40’s, and what was its aim and what its methods? It had two 
distinct aims, one to rescue the drinking man and turn him to 
habits of temperance and sobriety, the other to train the young 
in the same habits. 

The motive of this movement was love and good will, the 


desire to benefit our fellow men. The appeal was always'made 
to the reason and conscience of the individual soul, and in the 
multitude of cases it was effective. All down these eight or nine 
decades, since the movement began in this country millions of 
men have been rescued from the habit of drink, and other millions 
have grown up in sobriety. 

Now how was all this done? By the simplest of all methods, 
and the most potent of all forces, the moral forces which God 
has put into humanity, the appeal of reason, of duty, of sympathy, 
of kindness. These are the forces that move men in all the 
higher ranges of human conduct. By these forces and these 
methods has our civilization advanced during the ages. 

Now what is prohibition, and what has it done in this 
country? In the first place it is a criminal statute law enacted 
first by the state and finally by the nation. In the next place it 
makes a crime out of that which is not in fact a crime, and which 
no rational human being has ever considered it a crime, to drink 
a glass of wine and offer it to a neighbor. The example of the 
Savior and the Apostles ought to be conclusive on this point. 

Having made an artificial crime it depends wholly on physi- 
cal and not moral forces to execute the law. Has that resulted 
in converting the drunkard or educating the young? Quite the 
contrary. Indeed it is not intended to do that. All it aims to do 
is to put all kinds of intoxicants so far out of the way that no 
one can get them. Has it done that? It has not, and so far as 
one can judge is in no way likely to do that. If it really did that 
the “‘bootlegers’’ would not all vote for it as they do,now. It 
is a curious commentary upon the intelligence of the Anti-Saloon 
League that they and the “‘bootlegers’’ all vote the same ticket. 
One can understand the motive of the latter. It means money 
in their pockets, but what can we say for the Anti-Saloon League? 
Nothing, only that they are deceiving themselves by following a 
fetish and worshiping a false god. 

The only effect prohibition has on the cause of temperance 
is to do it harm. It does nothing to promote public sentiment 
in favor of temperance. On the contrary its lawless methods, its 
raids, its killings, its snoopings, its setting up fake saloons with 
government money and government officers with the’express pur- 
pose of tempting citizens to violate the law so as to get them 
fined or sent to prison, helps to bring the very name of temperance 
into contempt with all right-minded men. 

Then again prohibition has done the cause of temperance 
its greatest harm by drawing the attention and interest of real 
temperance men, away from real temperance work, to take up 
this futile campaign of “‘enforcement’’ of the liquor law. This 
has gone so far that we now rarely hear any mention made of 
temperance reform. We no longer hear talk of temperance 
meetings or campaigns. The Sunday schools and churches seem 
to have discontinued their temperance Sundays. 

No great orators like John B. Gough are now heard pleading 
for temperance. No inspired missionaries, like Francis Murphy, 
visit our cities to plead with the fallen and lead them into the 
ways of sobriety and virtue. Nobody is asked now to “‘sign the 
pledge”’ of total abstinence. All we hear now is “‘enforcement, 
enforcement and still more enforcement.’ By far the most im- 
portant law in this country at the present time is the “Dry Law.’’ 

The Anti-Saloon League and other zealots have taken the 
matter into politics, and putting aside all the really important 
issues of government both state and national, demand that this 
shall be the chief if not the only thing to be voted on, and as 
there are a great many voters with ‘‘dry tongues and wet throats”’ 
it is easy to make no little stir. And yet any man of even average 
sense knows that which ever way the vote goes there will be no 
result any more than as though the question were not ‘“‘enforce- 
ment,’ but, “‘Is the moon made of green cheese?”’ 

How any man can be so fuddled in his mentality as not to 
see the absolute futility of all this prohibition business is some- 
thing I can not understand. 

In practise it has never been anything but a complete failure. 
For three quarters of a century it has been experimented with in 
twenty odd states of the Union, and all but one or two have con- 
fessed it a failure by abolishing the law. 


_——— 
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After all this experience of failure with prohibition, how 
came it about that we got the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Law passed? That was done by the Anti-Saloon 
League by the simple process of corrupting first the national and 
then the state legislatures. This corrupting was not done by the 
direct payment of money. That would have been too crude and 
too easily detected. It was done by the simpler process of warn- 
ing the legislators that they would be politically extinguished 
if they did not vote as they were told to on this issue. The 
League was able to convince the most of them that it had the 
votes to do it. The League had been working up to this point 
for twenty years or more with the expenditure of many millions. 
Their men were well trained and could be depended on to vote 
as they were directed by their leaders. In most of the legislative 
districts, both state and federal, they held the balance of power 
and so could elect or defeat whom they would. Armed with 
this power they could and did pass the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act. ‘These laws were never submitted to a 
vote of the people. If they had been they never would have been 
passed. This legislation is in no sense the voice of the American 
people. But the same power that passed this legislation can pre- 
vent its repeal. 

What an epochal change has been wrought in the cause of 
temperance by these laws. In the old days a drunkard was a 
fallen brother, a strayed and lost sheep from the fold, a man to 
be saved if possible by sympathy and kindly persuasion. Now 
he is a criminal, a man to be hunted by the minions of the law 
to be fined or jailed or both. By the old way we saved thousands 
every year. Now we save none. We don’t try to. All our 
thoughts and all our efforts are devoted to prohibition. Our 
political platforms say nothing about temperance but teem with 
pledges to enforce the Volstead Act. Our great, noble and 
humane course of temperance reform has been transformed into 
an absolutely futile fight between a world-wide gang of bootleggers 
and myriads of political henchmen who have no interest in tem- 
perance aside from the thirty millions of the tax-payers’ money 
and the graft they can get out of it. 

To such a lamentable condition have we been brought by 
the idiotic mistake of sincere temperance men. There is no hope 
for the cause of temperance except in the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 


* * * 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1928* 


Dreams of a better social order can no longer be dismissed 
as the impracticable objectives of sentimentalists. Science ap- 
pears upon the scene as the handmaid of religion. For science 
has already accomplished the impossibe. By its knowledge of 
law it has subdued the natural order to the will of man. Man 
flies, he speaks through space, he draws electric power from the 
sky. By the aid of science we now do those things which previ- 
ous generations put down as the foolish dreams of impractical 
men. There is every reason to believe that science can now 
adopt social ideals as specifications of a great task to be accom- 
plished for humanity and proceed by the scientific method to 
assist in evolving a new industrial order which shall be increas- 
ingly characterized by righteousness and peace. 

A score of years ago the churches of this country expressed 
the ideals of religion in their bearing on social and industrial 
relations. The abolition of child labor; protective regulations 
f or women in industry; the abatement and prevention of poverty; 
the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery and oc- 
cupational diseases and the hardship of enforced unemployment; 
suitable provision for old age; the right of employees and employers 
alike to organize; adequate means of arbitration and conciliation 
in industrial disputes; the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point; a living wage as 
a minimum in every industry and the highest wage that each 


*Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, for use on Labor Sunday, September 2, 1928. 


industry can afford; a new emphasis upon the application of 
Christian principles to the acquisition and use of property; and 
the most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised—these are the industrial ideals for which 
the churches stand. 

Certain phases of the industrial problem press for imme- 
diate attention. The past year has seen a serious condition of 
unemployment. The situation has been not less but more chal- 
lenging because of a condition of prosperity for many while a 
very large number of men were out of work. The Department 
of Labor has estimated that there were nearly two million fewer 
persons employed in January of this year than in January, 1925. 
Since the so-called normal unemployment is not less than one 
million, this government estimate means that at least three 
million workers must have been unemployed during the past 
winter. Such a condition is economically unsound and intoler- 
able from the point of view of Christian brotherhood. Let the 
forces of religion vigorously renew their efforts so to inspire our 
technicians, and so to impress upon industrial leaders and when 
necessary upon government the demand for solutions for unem- 
ployment, that wise and effective measures may be worked out 
to remove this evil from our economic life. 

The coincidence of unemployment and the rapidly advanc- 
ing productive power of the nation due to the increased use of 
machinery, new power resources, scientific management, and the 
growing efficiency of labor suggest the possibility of a further 
shortening of hours and of a five-day-week in certain industries. 
Churches and social agencies must be prepared to do their part 
in providing for the increasing leisure time for all, as hours of 
work are shortened. We have learned to view with confidence 
the ability of the workers, if opportunities are provided, to make 
as good use of their leisure time as any other social group. 

It is of basic importance in the approach, not only to these 
problems of hours and unemployment, but to all matters which 
touch intimately the lives of the workers, that the right of col- 
lective bargaining shall be recognized as fundamental. Repre- 
sentation of all the people concerned in a common undertaking, 
which is the American principle of government, is the only sound 
and scientific method of adjusting labor relations and of working 
out permanent solutions of industrial problems. We view with 
satisfaction the forward-looking offers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other unions to co-operate with management 
in an effort to eliminate waste from industry, to increase produc- 
tion and to promote efficiency in the service of the public. An 
engineering approach to industrial problems by the labor unions 
in practical co-operation with management holds a significant 
promise of orderly and constructive progress. 

It must not be forgotten that the churches are also employers 
of labor and that as such they are under the same moral obliga- 
tions as other employers to operate on Christian principles in 
their relations with those whom they employ.. Indeed, they are 
under greater obligations because of the position they assume as 
teachers of ethics and religion. The churches must ask them- 
selves not only whether the salaries of ministers, missionaries 
and church workers are fixed on a brotherly basis, but also 
whether, in the business enterprises of their boards and publica- 
tion agencies, conditions of employment, wages, hours and con- 
trol are in accord with an enlightened Christian conscience. 
Some labor leaders have not been interested in the liberal pro- 
nouncements of the churches because of evasions by the churches 
themselves of the practical issues involved. A prominent church 
official has said: ‘‘I am about ready to ask my communion either 
to practise some of its liberal pronouncements or to repeal 
them.”’ : 

We, therefore, urge both the religious and secular forces of 
the nation to renew their faith in the social ideals of the churches 
as practicable objectives for American life. We suggest to all 
concerned in industry that they approach the solution of labor 
problems in a more scientific and co-operative spirit, assured of 
the possibility of hitherto unattainable social progress. We call 
upon capital, labor and the public to move forward with good 
will, courage and intelligence into a new and better day. 


a - 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Ruilding Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


723. Mrs. Sam H. Bullock and Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, 
Providence, R. I. 
Adeline F. Carpenter. 
724, Mrs. Mary E. McDowell, Friendship, New York. 
Lovinia McGibeny. 
725. Mrs. Ellen W. Rigdon, Columbus, Ohio 
726. Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Bartlett, Galesburg, Ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Bartlett. 
727. Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, Brooklyn, New York. 
728. Mrs. Anna T. Potterton, Brooklyn, New York. 
729. Mrs. Irene Grose, West Frankfort, Ill. 
Mrs. Virginia B. Lanham. 
730. Chloe D. Mantle, Washington, D. C. 
i Wm. H. Mantle. 
731. Chloe D. Mantle, Washington, D. C. 
Pamelia Ballard Mantle. 
732. Robert Burns Mantle, Forest Hills, L. I., New York. 
Robert Burns Mantle, Sr. 
733. Universalist Members of Good Hope Church, Casey, Ill. 
734. May W. Cummings, Portland, Maine. 
Frank B. Cummings. 
735. N. Robert Ringdahl, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lois Ringdahl. 
736. Universalist Missionary Society, Towanda, Pa. 
737. Charles A. Webster, Galesburg, II. 
Mr. Amos W. Townsend. 
738. Charles A. Webster, Galesburg, III. 
Mrs. Amos W. Townsend. 
739. Charles A. Webster, Galesburg, Il. 
Mr. Albert Webster. 
740. Charles A. Webster, Galesburg, III. 
Mrs. Albert Webster. 
741. Charles A. Webster, Galesburg, III. 
742. Mrs. Adrianna C. Wright, Valley Center, Kansas. 
Charles F. Wright. 
743. Emma J. Baker, Lawrence, Mass. 
Nathaniel and Alvona Baker. 
744, A.C. Buck, Chicago, Ill. 
745. Mrs. Emma Chapin Firoved, Baltimore, Md. 
Gustavus W. and Eliza P. Chapin. 
746. Mrs. Mary S. Durham, Peoria, Ill. 
747. Mrs. Edith W. and Miss Helene Colson, Johnson City, N. Y. 
Kathleen Wait Colson. 
748. Flora Coburn Eaton Priest, Canton, N. Y. 
Caleb Curtiss Eaton. 
749. Mrs. Anna M. Spurgin, Urbana, III. 
William Grant S purgin. 
750. Livona M. Mounts, Peoria, IIl. 
Mary J. Wolf. 
751. Mrs. Benjamin I. Small, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Small. 
752. Mrs. Alfred E. Wright, Morrisville, Pa. 
Rev. Alfred E. Wright. 
753. Louise A. Keeler, Medford Hillside, Mass. 
George S. Keeler. 
754. Louise A. Keeler, Medford Hillside, Mass. 
Jane E. Keeler. 
755. Welfare Class, Universalist Church, Melrose, Mass. 
Members of Welfare Class. 
756. Universalist Sunday School, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Mothers of the Universalist Sunday School of Standing 
Stone, Pa. 


757. 
758. 
759. 
760. 
761. 
762. 


763. 


Universalist Sunday School, Stafford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Pinney. 

Grace Messiah Sunday School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. I. Hale, Stoughton, Wis. 

Mrs. P. I. Hale, Stoughton, Wis. 

A. Louise Barker, Cambridge, Mass. 
John Barker. 

E. M. Blacksher, Brewton, Ala. x 
John O'Bannon. 

E. M. Blacksher, Brewton, Ala. 
Jeptha Blacksher. 


764-765. Universalist Sunday School, Urbana, III. 


Judge William G. Spurgin. 


766. John Louis Haney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
767-768. Willing Workers Society, First Universalist Church, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Willing Workers Society, First Universalist Church, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
769. Harriet E. Long, Towanda, Pa. 
770. First Universalist Church, Bradford, Pa. 
Miss Zilla Haffey. 
771-772. A friend, Oakland, Maine. 
773. Hattie H. Newell, Mexico, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Halladay. 
774. George R. Bonsal, Wyncote, Pa. 
775. Susan D. Bicknell, Methuen, Mass. 
776. Mrs. H. J. Driggs, Driggs, Ark. 
777. Mrs. A. E. Monnett, Marion, Ohio. 
778. Mrs. S. C. Alexander, Franklin, Ohio. 
Emma Chamberlain. 
779. Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle, All Souls Church, Water- 
town, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Westbrook Reed. 
780. Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle, All Souls Church, Water- 


town, N. Y. ) 
Emily Tolles. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Boerne Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


SCVIDC ua are TORS irae cea. Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30.... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
INTIS: ste SS aR Mice SEO O's Bibi EE RCC eae aa ere ea 
Srestatid NUM DOL: ideas, Males islet ev oles dyes iiss aie aye are.oaohs 
CRE VTANGISCALE mee ies sizains Ketone « Svevdveks ayers ale ies o'a'o 
Datene arth. sins levees 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THREE BOOKS ON THE BIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the thing for which 
the Rey. Harold Niles argues in the article recently published in 
the Christian Leader has been well done by at least three Bible 
students. Their work is seen in the following books: 1. “The 
Soul of the Bible,’’ by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 2. ‘“The 
Living Word,” by Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, D. D. 3. “The 
Living Bible,” by Bolton Hall. 

Student. 


m3 3 


APROPOS H. S. V. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of the observations of H. S. V. in the issue of the 
Leader for July, I am moved to add a few of my own. 

I would like to know why it is that lately a dozen Universalist 
parishes paying salaries ranging from $3,600 to $10,000 have 
called men from the orthodox denominations to these soft 
berths. 

The ministers of these denominations are either superior 
to our own, or manifestly great injustice is done to many who 
have given years of hard but successful effort toward building 
Universalist churches. Why will a Universalist church paying, 
say $5,000 per annum ignore ministers who have added hundreds 
to the ranks of Universalism, and turn to an outsider who has 
not added a man or a dollar to our cause? 

I have talked with scores of our ministers about this and 
they are in a state of wonder, akin to bewilderment. Some of 
us are thinking strongly of taking Orthodox pastorates for a 
year or two and then come back hoping the same good fortune 
will attend us. 

Carl Polson. 


* * 


MR. PRICE AND RELIGIOUS WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While attending the State Convention at LeRoy several 
persons asked me if I was engaged in religious work or if I was 
contemplating going back into the ministry. 

Inasmuch as some seemed to have an entirely wrong im- 
pression of the nature of my work, and since I represent the 
ministers on the State Board, it occurred to me that perhaps I 
had better correct some erroneous impressions. 

As an article by Alva Taylor in the Christian for June 28 
states, my work includes that of an “interpreter of the Golden 
Rule principle in various concrete and sometimes complex situa- 
tions that arise, and to give morale to the plant.”’ 

So far this year I have averaged to hold an inspirational 
shop service on an average of one every six weeks. Of course I 
am also available to any employee who desires to discuss his or 
her personal problems with a confidant. 

My work also includes visiting sometime during the year 
each of our sixty-five service branches located in the leading 
cities of the country, holding sales conferences, seeing to it that 
the salesmen, especially the new-comers, are thoroughly imbued 
with Nash ideals, and giving suggestions looking to the im- 
provement of the service which we render the public. 

Before throwing these meetings open to discussion of tech- 
nical questions I have so far made it a practise to deliver a straight 
sermon on “‘God, Your Job, and You,’ endeavoring to make 
them see their work in the light of St. Paul’s tent-making, merely 
a means of gaining a livelihcod while they spread the gospel of 
the practicability of the Golden Rule by their lives, and by citing 
instances which we furnish them from the Eome Office of various 
companies which are carrying on under this principle. 

While I am in these cities the fact of my presence usually 
becomes known to the ministers, because most of our salesmen 
are churchmen, and I am asked to preach on some phase of the 
application of the Golden Rule to business. This I am glad to 


do either with or without using the Nash Company as an illus- 
tration. 

In fact, those in charge of our company feel obligated to let 
the public know what can be accomplished when good-will and 
co-operation supplant fear and force. 

While I have been definitely told that it is not necessary 
for me to make a single outside speech in connection with my 
work, I have also been given to understand that I can feel per- 
fectly free to go out of my way, at an expense of time and money, 
when I can be of any use in furthering the Golden Rule prin- 
ciple. 

When our president made this statement to me I asked him 
if that applied whether or not we had salesmen in that vicinity, 
and his answer was, “‘Absolutely.’’ 

Because of the many calls which have come to me, both 
from orthodox and liberal churches, to preach on the Golden 
Rule as applied to business, I found that it was only fair to this 
larger work to resign as minister of the Community Church of 
Neville, which I have been serving since last September. 

I shall be glad to answer any further questions which you 
may desire to ask. 

John Edwin Price. 


* * 


THE LEADER CHASES AWAY THE BLUES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please renew our subscription to the Leader for another year. 
We do not want to miss a number. 

The Leader reaches us on Blue Mondays, and it surely is a 
blue chaser. I always turn to the ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers’’ 
first and that page alone is enough to chase those Monday wash 
blues far away. 

The Leader continually grows better and better, and we 
certainly have enjoyed the many fine articles written this past 
year. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lobdell. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 


* * 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

What do we mean by our talk about the “‘separation of 
Church and State?” Once a religious convention petitioned 
the government for a redress of grievances. The grievance 
seemed to me to be very real, and the remedy prayed for seemed a 
very appropriate one. Some howl was raised about separation 
of church and state. Is it not strange that this honored prin- 
ciple should be invoked to stop a religious organization from 
exercising the right of petition? 

A preacher used his pulpit not long ago to oppose a certain 
man for President. ‘‘We believe in the separation of church and 
state,’’ said some well-meaning people. Now I doubt the wisdom 
or propriety of such use of the pulpit. If I speak for or against 
any candidate, I can use the rostrum, be questioned and heckled 
as other political speakers are. I can not see, however, that the 
principle of separation of church and state is involved at all. 

We rejoice in the provision of our Constitution that ‘“‘no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
public office or trust under the United States.’’ Some conclude 
from this that we ought not to consider at all a candidate’s 
religious views or affiliations. It does not follow. We ought to 
consider all questions of one’s fitness for the office to which one 
aspires. A person thirty-five years old, or a person eighty 
years old, is eligible to the Presidency. If, however, the voter 
thinks the one is too young and the other too old, it is the voter’s 
duty to consider the age. I believe that we ought to elect a 
President who will lead the world toward universal peace and 
good-will. Some religious leaders not long ago declared that it 
is impossible to abolish war, that there will always be wars until 
Jesus comes. All persons holding such views are, in my judg- 
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ment, unfit to be President. We must not confuse constitutional 
eligibility with personal fitness. 

Separation of church and state means that all religions 
are equal before the law; that all churches are supported by 
private means, none by public taxation; that no person is com- 
pelled to support any place of worship, that all persons have the 
right to profess, and by argument to maintain, their own religious 
views; that one’s religious views do not enlarge or diminish or 
in any way affect one’s civil capacity. (I have almost quoted 
Thomas Jefferson.) 

Separation of church and state means that the state has 
the right to command her citizens in civic and political matters 
without any interference from the churches. If, however, the 
state exceed her authority both church and citizens have a right 
to protest. 

“And they called them and commanded them not to speak 
at all in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John answered and 
said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of God to heark- 
en unto you more than unto God, judge ye.”’ 

Throughout the ages there have been noble souls who refused 
to obey the state, when the state commanded where it had no 
right to command. May they be with us always. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


* * 


_ THE EDITOR: A TRAITOR, A HUCKSTER, 
OR A XYLOPHAGAN BEETLE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: i 

I wonder if it isn’t about time for me to break into ‘‘Reac- 
tions of Our Readers” again. I have been behaving quite awhile; 
but all this time I have been reading “‘reactions’’ from others 
and hearing some that the editor does not hear or see and I 
rather doubt if he suspects. 

One evening this week my wife and I had a distinguished 
visitor, a graduate of old Lombard and a post-graduate of 
Chicago University—a life-long, loyal and true-blue Universa- 
list of the Mid-Western variety. You know, Mr. Editor, there 
are Universalists and Universalists: those who not yet feel that 
the full mission of our church has been completed; those who, 
because of the “things that are behind,” are not willing to for- 
get, sell out or ‘“‘give themselves’’ away, but who do, nevertheless, 
take joy in the knowledge that the leaven which our fathers and 
mothers lived and exemplified is working toward the time re- 
deeming which Jesus was wont to think and talk about. 

It occurred to me, while this sincere and devoted Univer- 
salist lady was talking to us, that you ought to have her point 
of view brought to your attention. Remembering that at the 
Illinois Universalist Convention last fall “down in Egypt,’ in 
conversation with the writer and our grand old historian, Dr. 
John S. Cook, you received a Mid-Western expression of regret 
that the name of our denominational paper had been changed, 
and an estimate of what the discarded name of Universalist 
meant, I was not unprepared for the statement that to this able 
Universalist lady the weekly appearance of the Christian Leader, 
under your editorial management, looked like a weekly ‘‘For 
Sale’’ advertisement of the Universalist Church—since hardly an 
issue appears but much editorial thought appears to have been 
given to church union, to dual fellowship or to deserting minis- 
ters. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that something is wrong 
with the Universalist Church, with practically all Protestant 
churches in fact; however, I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the quickest possible way to bring about that “For Sale’ idea 
which the afore-mentioned visitor says she sees in the Christian 
Leader every week, is to keep before the world the idea that dual 
fellowship, re-ordination into Episcopal priesthood, and being 
swallowed up by Congregational or Unitarian organizations, is a 
very effective means to the end in view—provided this is the 
paramount object in view as a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

For myself, in all frankness, I expressed the view to my 
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visitor that I was beginning to feel as if the end of the Universa- 
fist Church was almost in sight, that there are a number of very 
evident signs of disintegration, but that it was not the Univer- 
salist Church alone, that a very large number of others were in 
need of revitalizing agencies to overcome the hookworm or 
“borers’’ from within our own borders. If there was one thing 
which Jesus, indeed all of the prophets, condemned more than 
another it was the “‘curse of uselessness.’’ It isn’t a matter of 
sins of commission so much as omission; one can be good, so 
terribly good, as to really be good for nothing. One can lull 
himself to sleep by the simple expedient of relaxation; one can 
be a stay-at-home and yet travel out into a “far country,’’ and 
waste one’s substance in riotous living. 

Universalists in name onlyI find in numbers unthinkable, 
who are willing to allow the world to save itself, forgetting that 
it was for such as they that Jesus went to preach during those 
three days he was supposed to have been a visitor to those ‘“‘who 
were sometimes disobedient”’ before light came into the world. 
It seems to me that no greater challenge, no stronger passion for 
action, can anywhere exist than in trying to apply our Univer- 
salism to the ills of this present age. In “The Bishop of Cotton- 
town” the author makes one of his characters say, ‘Inertia has 
ten points, but nine of them are possession;’’ and if Universalists 
wish to visualize the future let them step up to a mirror and 
behold themselves as “‘not like others,’’ but as ready to rest on 
the laurels won by the great army of pioneers of the Larger 
Faith “of whom the world was not worthy,” and see how quick- 
ly—if possession has not brought inertia—they will see that 
this is no time to hang out a ‘“‘For Sale’ sign, nor is it a time 
for demobilization or even for an armistice, but a time to be 
about the Father’s business! 

If there is one doctrine in Universalism to which I am “‘sold’’ 


_ more than another, it is that “‘final harmony”’ will not come by 


repeating to ourselves “God is in His Heaven and all is right 
with the world,” fully believing that we have achieved anything 
helpful in a want-begotten rest just because we see our former 
common enemy playing the part of the hare in the race with the 
tortoise. We must keep plodding along, we can not rest now; if 
all other churches should close their doors, yet must the Uni- 
versalist Church keep before the world our vision of the way of 
life! 

We don’t need any ‘‘For Sale” sign on the Universalist 
Church. If we can show the world that there is no ‘“‘final har- 
mony,’ except in its personal relationship with individuals; if 
we can make our own people appreciate the fact that, because 
there is no debating any more, a tolerance like unto the man 
who merely shrugs his shoulders or lazily smiles as if he would 
say, “Oh, have your own way!’”’ is the worst possible personal 
attitude, we shall still find a vision and a challenge for us to go 
forward! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Galveston, Ind. 

3 


WHY READ THE PERKINS ARTICLE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I agree with W. G. Tousey, in being ‘‘disturbed by the fear 
that the masterly article of Dr. Perkins in the last Leader on 
the “New Motives to Denominational Loyalty’? may not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, and that, as a consequence, we 
shall miss much of its potential service.’ (See Christian Leader 
for June 30, or send for pamphlet.) 

Some recent happenings reinforce this fear. From two 
clergymen of the Universalist faith whom I chanced to meet, 
the two contacts being separated by many weeks, came a similar 
testimony. Each one of them declared that the people (Uni- 
versalists) did not realize what they (the ministers) personally 
were sacrificing by sticking to the Universalist denomination; 
and that, if they went over to a Congregational pastorate they 
would be both better paid, and would preach to larger congre- 
gations. The wife of one of them expressed the same thought to 
me. I am not assuming, for I do not know, that they were, so 
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to speak, “‘casting longing eyes into the next pasture,” but there 
may be other Universalist clergymen who are, and surely Dr. 
Perkins’s sane and inspiring utterance would be helpful both to 
Universalist clergymen and to the congregations sitting under 
them. I must confess a little shock at the thought that any 
Universalist pastor, in these days, regards himself as a martyr 
to his faith; and still, many Universalist laymen and laywomen 
seem to feel that if they contribute financially to their church, 
the matter of regular attendance on Sunday at church is a 
secondary and even minor consideration, if a more eloquent or 
more popular pastor is within easy reach of their home. Some 
Universalists, as I was shocked to learn recently, neither attend 
their church regularly, nor contribute financially. This fact came 
out when I was in favor of tithes as both inducing a greater love 
for one’s church and faith, and as providing liberal funds for 
msisions, both home and foreign. Dr. Perkins’s message, it seems 
to me, should stir all of us, whether in the pulpit or the pew. 


Constant Subscriber. 
* * 


“LEST WE FORGET” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In working for right against wrong in the coming political 
campaign let us put first things first: 

It seems to me the real issue of the campaign is: Shall we, 
or shall we not, modify the Fighteenth Amendment? 

Will our people forget the state of affairs that existed before 
we had the dry law? 

Will they forget the drunkenness and poverty that followed 
in the wake of the licensed liquor traffic? 

Will our people forget the work of the W. C. T. U. and 
other temperance organizations, that helped to put the licensed 
saloon out of business? 

Will our American people forget these things, and vote for 
the wet candidate? 

Because of the propaganda against the dry laws many think 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is something that was put over 
on the people of America over night, but it took many years of 
hard work. 

I remember a slogan we used at our W. C. T. U. conventions 
many years ago: ‘‘National Constitutional Prohibition by 1920.”’ 
Was that not prophecy? These women had a vision of a saloon- 
less nation. Their prayer has become the law of our land, and 
who shall dare modify a law that protects our land? 

Lest we forget, (Prov. 29:18). This brings to mind, a 
vision which came to me, some twenty years ago. 

One night when I lay awake pondering over the ways of 
life a shaft of pure white light came into my room, and as I 
looked it formed into a large letter L and with it was a large 
white water pitcher. Clear cold water—God’s gift to His chil- 
dren. 

The Holy Spirit brought the message: ‘“‘Feed my lambs.’’ 

Surely here was inspiration and strength, for soon oppor- 
tunity came for me to work for the temperance cause that I 
might be true to the Heavenly vision. 

S.M. W. 


* * 
IN MAKING OUR WILLS 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

Several matters have of late led me to consider the matter 
of church funds, and their donors, wills, ete. 

In the first place it would seem wise for those who wish to 
leave money to a local church to have broad enough vision to see 
denominationally and thus to say (if they do not leave the be- 
quests directly to either the State or General Convention) in 
event of the discontinuance of the local church, I wish said fund 
to pass to the State or General Conventions for the spread of 
liberal preaching. 

In some of the cases I have in mind, one man left a fund of 
$1,000, the income to be used for preaching, another left $1,000, 
the income to be used for repairs on the church, a woman left 
$200, income to be used for preaching. Now the local church is 
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to be disbanded, what is to become of those funds? In the case 
of one $1,000 fund and the $200, the money is to be returned to 
the heirs, the other $1,000 goes to the poor fund of the town. All, 
you see, have strings. Why not have left these funds to be 
transferred to the Convention for the further spread of the faith 
all three of these donors loved? 

Another man wished to leave funds to a local church after 
his wife, to whom he left part of his estate, had passed away. 
The court decided he could not give his money twice, so the 
church got nothing. But his wife also received only a small 
part of it, for the man who was named as trustee of the estate 
made ducks and drakes of the money. Had the donor made 
either a reliable trust company the trustee of the estate, or the 
Convention, the income to be paid to the widow during her life 
time, she would have lived in comfort and the church would 
have been benefited. Again land has been loaned for a church 
lot under this return to the heir clause, and because the church 
can give no clear title to the Convention no help is obtained. 
Think on these things! 

Lucy Milton Giles. 
* * 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NON-SMOKERS’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of June 9 you published a letter from Ernest 
M. Whitesmith, who wrote, of his father: ‘I would many times 
sooner have had him a smoker than a cowardly hypocrite or 
narrow-minded fanatic.’ 

It would be unfortunate to have this go out into the con- 
sciousness of our youth, without thoughtful and logical comment 
thereon. 

When one compares one evil (in this instance, hypocrisy) 
with another evil (in this instance, a poison addiction), for the 
purpose of determining preference and selection, or for the pur- 


pose of excusing indulgence in one of the evils, he, logically, has 


only evils within the scope of his horizon in relation thereto, 
and makes the basis of all evil (selfishness—sin) the foundation 
of his argument; whereas, the right, the noble, the true, righteous- 
ness, should be put up against an evil, and then see which will 
win out, in the life of an individual or in the estimate of another’s 
habits. 

As to tobacco, the mass of scientific literature upon the 
subject of the harm resulting to the human race from its use to 
produce physical and mental sensations, and for its narcotic 
effect on the plea of pleasure, should cause every tobacco user 
having any regard for God or man, to cease being an accomplice 
in this great crime against humanity. (National Dispensatory, 
fifth edition, page 1576.) 

Your correspondent, it would seem, would rather have the 
race deteriorated by the example and practise of a poison ad- 
diction, than to have a “narrow-minded fanatic’? hammering 
the practise for the protecting and emancipation of humanity 
from that which harms, and which he admits bound his father 
with bands of steel. 

Can a tobacco user be right with God? Absolutely not! 
The tobacco user is enslaved! God never produced the enslave- 
ment! The user of tobacco has undergone a psychological change; 
God never created that psychological change, therefore that man 
is not in right relationship with God. 

When we relate hypocrisy and fanaticism with habits and 
conduct of life, we may discover, upon eliminating prejudice 
(Deut. 1 : 17), that we have misplaced them. 

Charles G. Pease. 

New York City. 

* * 


GLAD IT SEEMS THAT WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your ability to keep on an even keel in spite of pressures. 
from many angles is a constant and growing marvel to, me.. 
More power and long life to you. 

C. M.-H. 


A 
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The Essentials of Eastern Philosophy 

By Prabhu Dutt Shastri. Foreword by 
Sir Robert Falconer. (Macmillan. 
$1.60.) 

An eminent professor of philosophy in 
Presidency College, Calcutta, gave two 
lectures at the University of Toronto by 
way of interpreting the spirit and the 
systems of Eastern philosophy. Now 
published in this little volume, they will 
help to dissipate the notion that philosophy 
in India has been unworthy of the care- 
ful attention of Western scholars. As a 
matter of fact, long before there were 
philosophical schools in Europe there were 
profound philosophical students in India 
who were exploring the very problems of 
mind and matter which have divided into 
separate and warring camps the thinkers 
of our Western world. Dr. Shastri has 
given us a brief and readable account of 
Indian thought. To read his lectures is 
for me the renewal of a happy acquain- 
tance after a number of years. 

* * 
More Essays on Religion 
By Arthur Clutton Brock. (E. P. Dutton. 
$2.00.) 

Lovers of Clutton Brock’s essays will 
welcome this group selected by his friend, 
Canon Streeter, from published and un- 
published papers. We only wish this little 
volume might have been cheaper so that 
it might reach more people. There is 
nothing strikingly new, but there is much 
“sanctified common sense”? in the com- 
ments it contains on such diverse topics 
as Christina Rossetti, Ecclesiastical Art, 
On Jonahs, the Problem of Evil. ‘Christ 
says that the Kingdom of Heaven can be 
seen, and we ourselves can become part 
of it here and now. In that doctrine is 
the missing element of Christianity.’’ 

+e RE 

The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals 
Edited by Odell Shepard. (Houghton 

Miffiin. $3.00.) 

Thoreau was one of the most faithful 
keepers of journals. The complete edition 
of his voluminous note-books comprises 
fourteen volumes. Professor Shepard has 
prepared this selection of passages not 
under topical heads but in chronological 
order, so that Thoreau’s development may 
be followed. ‘‘When people asked Thoreau 
as they often did, what he was doing in 
the world, he might reasonably have 
answered that he was keeping a daily record 
of his thoughts and observations.’”’ He 
had chosen a life of reflection, and his 
journals are its fruits. In some cases we 
should quarrel with the selections. (Why 
print: ‘‘In the East, women religiously 
conceal that they have faces; in the West 
that they have legs. In both cases they 
make it evident that they have but little 
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brains?” An observation much out of 
date and in any case merely a clever epi- 
gram.) But we welcome this collection of 
snapshots, as it were, of the world that 
Thoreau observed in so leisurely and de- 
tached a way. 
* * 
The Nature of Deity 

By J. E. Turner. (Oxford University 

Press. New York. $3.50.) 

Dr. Turner, of the University of Liver- 
pool, helpfully relates a wide range of 
studies to the question, What is the nature 
of God? His book is far from elementary, 
but it will repay those who carefully work 
through the argument chapter by chapter. 
A worth-while study for ministers over a 
course of several months would be to study 
the theoretical problems discussed by 
Dr. Turner and test the solution of each 
by reference to religious experience, in- 
dividual and social. A real contribution to 
the serious study of a difficult subject. 

* * 

The Incarnation in Our Street 
By George Stewart. (Doran. $1.35.) 

Sermons which present Jesus as ‘“‘One 
who by virtue of his intellectual ascend- 
ency and spiritual insight has in his keep- 
ing the word of life for a desperate world, 
ohe whom thoughtful men continue to 
approach for an answer to their deepest 
questions, the final arbiter in all human 
affairs.’’ This is a typical quotation of the 
generalized statement which is character- 
istic of the book. But there is also much 
illustrative material to reinforce the posi- 
tions expounded. 

* * 

A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul 
By Frank J. Goodwin. (American Tract 

Society. $1.50, second ed.) 

A very useful handbook for minister 
and teacher, correlating what can be in- 
ferred from the epistles with what is re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
authorities quoted in notes and appendices 
on such subjects as Paul’s authorship of 
the so-called Pastoral Epistles are not re- 
cent, and a new edition might profitably 
have incorporated newly prepared notes 
on several points. 


* * 
Life and I 
By Gamaliel Bradford. (Houghton Mif- 


flin. $3.50.) 

Mr. Bradford, having given us fascinat- 
ing glimpses into the bare and sometimes 
damaged souls of men worth knowing, now 
permits us to share some of his own inner- 
most thoughts. Since he believes that there 
are fundamental resemblances which make 
us all more alike than we are different, he 
tells us that in using the first personal 
pronoun he means it to apply not to 
himself alone but to all his readers and to 
untold millions of human beings. So he 
writes an autobiography of humanity. 


Whether all the untold millions would 
recognize their experience and _ their 
thoughts when Mr. Bradford introduces 
his own feelings and experience is ques- 
tionable. There are comments, always 
interesting and sometimes brilliant, upon 
many themes, and, as might be expected, 
they are enriched by allusions to literature 
ancient and modern, eastern and western. 
The intellect has ‘‘the boon of inconceivy- 
able ignorance, which leaves the heart its 
way. Thus to the end—and what is the 
end?—the I continues to assert, to wor- 
ship, to glorify, and to abominate itself, 
and after all its infinitely weary struggles, 
and efforts, and despairs, it asks but one 
thing, illimitable hope, which no power in 
the universe can altogether deny it.” 
* * 
Man and His God 
By Prescott F. Jernegan. (Published by 
the author; Palo Alto, Calif. $1.25.) 
“T am religious; humanity is my church; 
the divine Universe is my God; I do not 
pray for what I lack; I try to earn it. 
This is my religion.’”’ The author tells us 
that the reading of a chapter of this book 
converted one person from atheism. The 
author has collected interesting quota- 
tions from many sources and unified them 
into an appearance of system. 
* * 

Trails and Summits of the Adiron- 
dacks 

By Walter Collins O’Kane.* (Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.50.) ; 

A thoroughly reliable guide to the 
Adirondacks, well illustrated by photo- 
graphs, enriched by map and index, and 
readable from beginning to end. Geo- 
logical notes and stories of early climbers 
add to the interest. 

* * 
Rural Science 
Practical Poultry Farming. By K. M. 

Hurd. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 
Beekeeping. By Everett Franklin Phil- 

lips. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

The first of these volumes can not ex- 
pect many city readers, but it will be 
most useful to people in the country. The 
latest results of scientific study of poultry- 
keeping are assembled here in a form that 
gives desired information equally well to 
the novice and to the experienced farmer. 
Illustrations are excellent and all directions 
are specific and clear. 

Beekeeping should interest more people 
than it does, both in the country and on 
the outskirts and in the suburbs of cities. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, 
that bees will take care of themselves auto- 
matically once they are acquired. Care 
and knowledge are as necessary as in any 
form of farming. But they repay such care 
not only by their honey yield but by 
helping to fertilize flowers and fruit trees 

(Continued on page 1021) 
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HAVE FAITH 


Do not look forward to what might 
happen to-morrow, the same everlasting 
Father who cares for you to-day, will 
take care of you to-morrow, and every 
day. Either He will shield you from suf- 
fering, or He will give you unfailing 
strength to bear it. Be at peace then, 
and put aside all anxious thoughts and 
imaginations.—St?. Francis de Sales. 

ee 


A SUMMER REVERIE 


It had been a very hot day in Washing- 
ton, and I went to the roof of the building 
where I was living to enjoy the cool of 
the early evening. 

There was still an hour of daylight, and 
my eye wandered over the adjacent build- 
ings, closed at this season, but the homes 
of distinguished neighbors during the busy 
months of the year. Across the way 
was the home of former Ambassador 
White—square, red brick, and comfort- 
able in appearance—and next to it, the 
residence of Vice-President Dawes, a sub- 
stantial stone mansion. Close by several 
of the Embassies, suggestive of all sorts 
of diplomatic relations and interesting 
functions, and Meridian Park, a beauty 
spot where many city-dwellers seek peace 
and quiet in the evening, thankful for the 
long stretches of green grass and cool 
shrubbery, substituting for the cozy lawn 
and porch of the ‘“‘old home.” 

But these near-by surroundings do not 
hold my attention. It is the sky. One’s 
soul reaches out to absorb something of 
the vastness of it. The sky—the sun is 
already nearing the horizon, and the 
sweep of the sky is glorious. Compelling 
attention there is the cloud; superb in its 
majesty, rising from low misty banks, 
like the lofty snow-clad mountain peaks 
of the West—resembling Shasta, Rainier or 
Hood, as its catches the rose-tint of sun- 
set glow. Init are the faces of rosy cherubs 
—Raphael’s Angels; patriarchs with flow- 
ing beards—Longfellow, Ibsen; young 
girls with hair tossed by the breeze. 
Speeding towards the cloud are the Val- 
kyrie, and Chariot of the Aurora. Soon 
the sun, a great ball of fire, dropped from 
sight, and the after-glow spread over the 
heavens. It softened the green dome of 
St. Matthews and accentuated the cross 
of gold, symbolic, as it stood out against 
the sky. In the opposite direction, side 
by side, were the beautiful spires of the 
Memorial Baptist Church and the Chris- 
topher Wren of the Unitarian, softly gray, 
silhouetted against a violet haze. And 
then as my eyes encircled the horizon, 
there was the lone tall chimney—a thing 
of utility and generally of ugliness, fash- 
ioned in this instance to resemble the 
minaret of an old-world mosque. Next 
my eyes rested on the beautiful apse of 


the National Cathedral, rising from its 
eminence on Mt. St. Albans, illuminated 
in the gathering dusk, prophetic of the 
future where will rise a temple, architec- 
turally similar to the famous ones of the 
world builded centuries ago. 

And now, that great shaft of light, the 
Washington Monument, impressive in 
its simplicity and significance, a wonderful 
tribute to the ‘‘Father of his Country.’’ 
Now, the crowning glory of all—the il- 
luminated dome of the Capitol! Is there 
anything more beautiful in the universe? 
In its setting of myriads of twinkling 
lights, the scene is like fairyland, and one 
gazes in rapture, forgetting the teeming 
life of the city obliterated by the darkness, 
and is lost in contemplation. Up there 
under the stars one thinks of many 
things. 
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Most of the regular church services are 
suspended at this season, but that is no 
reason for not worshiping the Creator. 
Why not make the vacation period one 
of re-creation? Take from nature, it is 
all about you, eager to give. If a city- 
dweller, go to the parks, study the trees 
and listen to the birds, or motor along the 
country roads and inhale the fragrance of 
clover and new-mown hay. If you live 
in the country, discover new beauties 
in the broad green fields, wayside flowers, 
the songs of birds in the freshness of the 
early morning. If you are a vacationist 
“lift up your eyes unto the hills,’’ glory in 
the solemnity of the cathedral woods, be 
soothed by the lapping of the waves on the 
shore, be transported and awed by the 
sunsets. 

Wherever you are, look often at the sky, 
say with the Psalmist, ‘“‘When I consider 
thy heaven... ” and realize God in 
the stillness of the night. 

A.C. McG. 


Ferry Beach Park Association Annual Meeting 


The steady progress toward a larger and 
better Ferry Beach, and its development 
into more and more of an educational in- 
stitution were strongly emphasized in the 
reports and discussion of business at the 
annual meeting of the Association held in 
the parlor of the Quillen on Thursday, 
Aug. 2. 

Much of the interest centered in the 
treasurer’s report and in the presentation 
of the financial standing of the Associa- 
tion. The present indebtedness, including 
the mortgage given for funds to complete 
Rowland Hall, amounts to a little less than 
$15,000, of which $4,000 is in hand, or 
will be by the end of the present season. 
This indebtedness includes several hun- 
dred dollars spent this year for new beds 
and bedding, to accommodate the larger 
number of attendants drawn by the Na- 
tional Conventions of the Y. P. C. U. and 
the G.S. S. A. 

The total cost of Rowland Hall and its 
equipment was $16,307.82. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, the treasurer, also 
reported on the situation regarding taxes, 
saying the principle of the Maine Law 
Court’s decision was in favor of the Asso- 
ciation, placing the Association under the 
law which applies to benevolent and re- 
ligious corporations. Just how much of 
the property is to be exempt from taxation 
is now a matter of negotiation with the 
city officials of Saco. 

The Committee on Necrology, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Mrs. Stanley Manning 
and Miss Carrie E. Wickes, reported a 
memorial resolution carrying the names of 
Rey. J. Frank Thompson, of Dover-Fox- 
croft, Maine; Mr. S. Thomas Kirk, of 
Medford Hillside, Mass.; Mrs. Nettie C. 
Palmer, of Brockton, Mass.; Mrs. Theresa 
Sanders, of Greenville, Me.; and Mrs. 
Caroline Ropes Dow, of Danvers, Mass. 


One of the corner rooms on the second 
floor of the Quillen was set apart forthe 
use of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and will be made into a library, rest 
room, and meeting place, and will also be 
used for the pictures of those who have 
helped to make Ferry Beach the growing 
institution which it is. 

Suggestions made by Rey. Milo G. Fol- 
som, looking to the building of permanent 
camps to replace the worn out tents, and 
to use the old pavilion for the frame of a 
new men’s dormitory, were referred to the 
Board of Directors. 

It was voted to solicit the organizations 
in local churches throughout the denomi- 
nation, asking them to become members 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

The chief forward step taken was the 
appointment of an Improvement Fund 
Committee, to take charge of the solici- 
tation of funds to complete the proposed 
$25,000 building fund, which will provide 
for the completion of all the indebtedness 
on Rowland Hall and for the erection of 
the needed dormitory for men. Rey. 
Charles A. Haney, of North Attleboro, 
consented to organize such a committee 
and to assist in its work. 

During the meeting $773 was.pledged 
toward this fund, including one pledge of 
$500 from the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

The same officers were re-elected to 
direct the affairs of the Association for 
another year: President, Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, Fall River, Mass.; vice-president, 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Rev. Elmer Colcord, Trenton, N. J.; 
treasurer, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass.; 
directors, Mrs. W. R. Rowland, Barre, 
Vt., Mr. John M. Johnson, Saco, Maine, 
and Rey. Stanley Manning, Augusta, 
Me. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schoel Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
August 12-18. Castine, Me. 
Miss Slaughter: 
August 12-18. Headquarters. 


Dr. Huntley: 


August 12-18. Headquarters; Hart- 
wick, Mass. 

* * 
DISCIPLINE IN THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL 
Clifford W. Collins 


Discipline is no problem in the Sunday 
school when other problems are solved. 
Three of these ‘‘other problems’? are— 
interest, motivation, and environment. 
Attention to these will eliminate the chief 
causes of confusion and disorder among 
pupils. 

Children are attentive to what they are 
interested in. At a moving picture show 
hundreds of children will sit rapt and 
spell-bound watching the adventures of 
“Peter Pan,” or of “Jackie Coogan at 
the circus,”’ or of the ‘‘Covered Wagon.’’ 
In a Sunday school class there will be no 
problem of discipline if interest is aroused 
and maintained. 

A teacher complained that some boys 
in her junior department class were un- 
ruly and disorderly. (Such complaints 
are rare in thoroughly graded Sunday 
schools.) The friendly visitor discreetly 
proceeded to examine the teacher rather 
than the boys. It was found the lessons 
were beyond the comprehension of ten- 
year-old boys and were concerning ex- 
periences natural only to adults. They 
had no meaning or usefulness for fifth- 
grade boys. This teacher’s lesson materi- 
al could not even stimulate interest, much 
less nourish and continue it. 

A further examination revealed that 
the lecture method of teaching was being 
used almost solely; for twenty minutes 
or more, the restless boys were expected 
to be quiet and receptive as they listened 
to knowledge the teacher imparted. The 
fault was not that the teacher knew little, 
but that she knew so much out of her 
own Bible study and past experience. 
She knew her Bible so well that it seemed 
to her unnecessary to gain any new 
knowledge concerning teaching in the 
Sunday school. Consequently, such terms 
as “Story-Telling,’’ ‘‘Handwork,’’ the 
“Socialized Recitation,’ the ‘Project 
Method,” ‘Service Activities,” etc., were 
not in her vocabulary, though she could 
point in a minute to every passage in the 
Bible concerning ‘sanctification,’ ‘‘jus- 
tification,’’ etc. 
pe Her business, primarily, was to teach 
the Bible, to prepare her pupils for a 
church membership, to get their names 
onto the church roll. She had had many 
visions in her personal religious experience, 
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A GIFT TO A CHILD 
He who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 


Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 
Of destiny; 


Gives that child a vision, wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 
The love of him; 
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Gives that child great dreams to 
dream: 
Sun-lit ways that glint and gleam 
Where the sages 
Tramp the ages. 
W. L. Stidger. 
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but never the vision of teaching growing, 
developing boys, or of adapting her ma- 
terials and methods to the capacities, 
needs and interests of her pupils. Dis- 
cipline was indeed a problem for her, a 
problem she must settie for herself by a 
new vision of her task and the use of 
appropriate materials and methods. Dis- 
cipline means attention, attention de- 
pends on interest, and interest results 
when the Sunday school is ‘‘pupil-cen- 
tered.” 

Motivation is closely allied to interest. 
Motivation may be artificial or natural, 
external or internal, temporary or perma- 
nent, an aid or hindrance to religious de- 
velopment, and an aid or hindrance to 
such a concrete problem as discipline in 
the class session or worship period. 

Why do children go to Sunday school? 
Because of the external motivation of a 
parent’s compulsion, because of the ar- 
tificial motivation of rewards, or because 
of the motivation of a religious attitude 
that is natural, internal and permanent? 
The latter is not only the worthiest mo- 
tive but the only one that will do away 
with the problem of discipline. 

Disciplinary problems often resolve 
themselves into problems of motivation. 
Discipline is assured when pupils are 
attentive because of both interest and the 
right motivation. 

One pupil is attending Sunday school 
because of compulsion at home; his 
parents send their children to Sunday 
school but never go with them. The boy 
has logically reasoned that if Sunday 
school is a place to be avoided by his 
parents it will have no interest for him. 
This boy whose only motive for attend- 


ance is fear of punishment will continue 
troublesome until, through interesting 
lessons and the winsome personality of 
his teacher, an internal motivation is de- 
veloped. 

Another boy has not been captivated 
by the friendship of his teacher nor by 
the attractiveness of his Sunday school 
lessons. His motivation‘also is external; 
he has no motive for attending Sunday 
school other than the persuasion of his 
playmates that he may help them win a 
contest, the ‘‘blues’”’ against the ‘‘reds.” 
He expects to réceive a pin every three 
months and perhaps a medal for a year 
of perfect attendance. In this case also, 
the teaching should develop attitudes and 
motives rather than factual knowledge of 
Bible events and doctrines. 

In every case of unprofitable motiva- 
tion the emotions need to be kindled to 
love the person and principles of Christ, 
and wills need to be stirred to learn of 
his ways and advance his cause. Loyalty 
to Christ can be as surely taught as loyalty 
to one’s country, and where the right 
motives are one of the primary aims, there 
is little trouble with discipline. We have 
been busy long enough teaching knowl- 
edge rather than training attitudes and 
developing characters. 

Discipline is not settled when a class 
outwardly becomes orderly. A class is 
only well-disciplined when interest and 
attention are inwardly motivated and 
not externally imposed. \ 

Environment may be used as a term to 
cover the physical and mechanical condi- 
tions of the individual and the class room. 
Used in this narrow and concrete sense 
environment vitally affects the attentive- 
ness and discipline of pupils. 

One boy may be restless and trouble- 
some because of eye-strain, deafness, or 
other nervous or physical causes, just as 
an adult may be irritable and ill-tempered 
because of indigestion, over-work, or ner- 
vous tension. Bodily conditions affect 
nervous and mental conditions and reac- 
tions. Teachers should not fail to look for 
causes of disorderly conduct in the im- 
mediate environment of the mind, which 
is the physical body of the individual. 


When a child’s irritability is quickened 
by a natural nervous disposition, by an 
ill-fitting and uncomfortable seat, by 
over-heating and poor ventilation, by a 
slight attack of indigestion, by mental 
fatigue, by the strain of trying to hear a 
weak and distant voice—by countless 
other physical or mechanical causes, the 
disorder or inattention is eliminated by 
discovering and removing the causes.— 
Reprinted by special permission from the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Carl Polson was called to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Aug. 31, to conduct the funeral 
of Joan, eight-year-old daughter of Rey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holloway. Mr. Holloway 
is pastor of the Unitarian church of that 
city and was formerly pastor of the Uni-. 
versalist church at Litchfield, Ill. 


Miss Helen Rice, formerly assistant in 
the Haverhill church, is now an assistant 
in the Baker Library, School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 


Dr. L. O. Williams, former pastor of one 
of our Buffalo churches, has been spending 
a few days in Boston. Dr. Williams is 
engaged in literary work. 


It has been arranged that the following 
four preachers will supply the pulpit 
of the church in New Bedford, Mass., 
through September: September 9, Rey. 
Katharine B. Ball; September 16, Rev. 
W. A. Haney; September 23, Rev. G. C. 
Reardon; September 30, Rev. E. A. Ayer. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
preached at Unitarian-Universalist Head- 
quarters in Chautaugua, N. Y., July 29. 


Miss Rachel King of Washington, D. C., 
was a visitor at Universalist Headquarters, 
July 31. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Tilden and Miss Doro- 
thy Tilden are spending a few weeks at 
East Ware, N. H. Miss Dorothy Tilden 
will begin her duties as assistant to Dr. 
Adams in Detroit on Sept. 1. She will 
also write a weekly Y. P. C. U. page for 
the Christian Leader. 


Dr. John Murray Atwood was in Boston 
July 31 on business connected with the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold Marshall gave an 
informal dinner Aug. 2, at the Bellevue 
Golf Club, Melrose, Mass., in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank D. Adams and their 
daughter, Mrs. G. F. Magraw. 


Miss Linda MacDonald, secretary to the 
Manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, spent two weeks’ vacation in Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, reporting a delightful 
time. 

Rey. John Brush of Norwood, Mass., 
has been spending several weeks of his 
vacation working in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields with pick and safety lamp, in the 
depths of the coal mines, to study the 
conditions of labor first hand. 


Charles Clarendon Ballou, son of Wil- 
liam Hosea Ballou, of an old Universalist 
family, born at Orange, N. Y., in 1862 
and a graduate of West Point in 1886, died 
of heart disease at Spokane, Wash., July 
23,1928. He was active in the Philippine 


and Interests 


Islands and made five visits to those islands. 
In the World War in 1917 he was a major- 
general in command of the 92d Division, 
and for his services he earned the Croix 
de Guerre with three stars,and the ribbon 
of an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
General Ballou was retired two years ago. 


Miss Florence I. Adams of the Leader 
staff is on a motor trip through New 
Hampshire and Maine with her cousin, 
Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif. 
They expect to spend a few days at Dix- 
ville Notch in the White Mountains and 
stop at Ferry Beach on their return. 


Ted Hersey, son of the Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, has been appointed Braker 
Fellow in economics at Tufts College for 
the coming year. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Ingram and daughter 
Laura, and Mr. Milton Vollner, visited 
Universalist Headquarters, Aug. 4. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, Rev. George 
Magraw, Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Magraw, 
motored from Boston to Provincetown, 
Mass., Aug. 5, to visit the beautiful old 
historic church. 


Rey. Isaac Smith of Lowell and Mrs. 
Smith will be at the Sennot House, “ape 
Porpoise, Maine, until Aug. 22. 


* * 


NINETY-NINE YEARS OLD 


Mrs. Adelaide Gleason, widow of Zelotes 
Gleason, Milford’s ‘‘grand old lady’? and 
one of the oldest women in the county, 
yesterday quietly observed her ninety- 
ninth birthday anniversary at the Gleason 
home in Milford, Mass., where, despite the 
adverse weather conditions, she displayed 
her characteristic smile of happiness and 
contentment, surrounded by her family 
members at dinner and the reunion which 
followed, and later while receiving friends 
and neighbors who called to offer congratu- 
lations and leave remembrances. 

To-day she started upon her 100th year 
of life, a lover of the great out-door and 
simple life, entirely satisfied with her sur- 
roundings and full of happiness that she 
was privileged to enjoy so many more 
birthdays by far than the average person, 
and always anticipating the most pleasant 
reunion with the members of her small 
family and friends, which she expresses as 
her greatest joy. 

Displaying a head of snow-white hair 
and smiling countenance which radiated 
pleasure and a hearty welcome, Mrs. 
Gleason granted a handshake and a few 
minutes’ conversation with a Daily News 
reporter, to whom she spoke mildly con- 
cerning her life,and expressed the desire 
that no extended mention be given of the 
anniversary. 

Much against her usual custom, though 


finally persuaded by her family members 
to do so, she consented to be photographed 
for the Daily News several days ago, but 
could not understand why such a stir 
should be made concerning her and she 
hoped that only passing notice would be 
given to the occasion. 

A lover of simple life, fresh air, flowers 
and the great outdoors, Mrs. Gleason daily 
for hours sits in her swing hammock on 
the piazza of her home, and to this habit 
she attributes mainly her long life and 
health. 

And not only on summer days is she 
located on the piazza, from where she ob- 
tains an excellent view of the distant terri- 
tory, but in winter months, even with the 
snow-flakes whirling about, can she be 
found in her favorite location, being 
wrapped in warm clothing and ever seek- 
ing the pure, fresh air. 

Possessing all her faculties even to-day, 
she is a remarkable woman and is em- 
barrassed at times by people whom she 
has seldom met, speaking in a loud voice 
to her because of the natural belief that a 
woman of her age would have defective 
hearing. 

She still continues to read extensively, 
which she considers a great blessing, and 
thereby keeps in touch with leading events 
which enable her to converse on various 
topics with exceptional ability. The ad- 
vent of the radio is another source of inter- 
tainment for Mrs. Gleason and she has no 
difficulty in following lectures and refined 
musical programs broadcast from time to 
time. 

Her memory is alert at all times and 
she related many amusing incidents dur- 
ing her life while engaged in conversation 
with her family members and friends yes- 
terday. Mrs. Gleason has never suffered 
any extended illness and feels exceptionally 
well at the present time. 

Mrs. Gleason received many congratu- 
latory telegrams and telephone messages 
from long distances, quantities of garden 
and hot house flowers, a host of letters and 
birthday cards and other gifts, including 
two large decorated birthday cakes. 

Adelaide (Scott) Gleason was born in 
Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., July 13, 1829, 
daughter of Rila and Sarah (Paine) Scott, 
to whom five children, three sons and two 
daughters, were born. Mrs. Gleason is the 
only one living. On Dec. 20, 1855, she 
was married in this town to Zelotes Glea- 
son, Rev. James R. Johnson performing 
the ceremony. Her husband died in 1876. 

Her father owned a large manufacturing 
plant in New Hampshire. Her family were 
descendants of John Scott, a Quaker, who 
settled in Salem in 1648, and later, with 
his wife, Rebecca, removed to Rhode 
Island. 

Mrs. Gleason lived in Providence many 
years and passed her summers. at the 
family homestead, which was then located 
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in the Scott Hill section of Bellingham. 
She came to Milford in 1850 and after her 
marriage went to live at 202 Congress 
street, where she has since remained. 

Her family consists of a daughter, Miss 
Malvina Gleason, who resides at the 
Gleason home, and a son, Atty. Albert A. 
Gleason, who resides in Cambridge and 
often visits here, making a special point 
to be present upon each birthday anni- 
versary of his mother. 

After coming to this town Mrs. Gleason 
had the distinction of being the first assis- 
tant in the old high school. Three of her 
pupils now living are Edwin Willis and 
Adin Ball of this town and Miss Lucy 
Moore of Providence. The late George 
C. Stacy and others, after completing their 
terms at the district school, resumed 
studies when the high school opened and 
were students there while Mrs. Gleason 
was assistant.—WMilford (Mass.) Daily 


News. 
* * 


THE OLD WEST CHURCH 


The Old West Church of Calais, Vt., 
was re-opened for a special service Sunday, 
July 29. Walter J. Coates of North 
Montpelier, Vt., editor of ‘‘Driftwind,’’ 
and author of a number of volumes of 
poetry, arranged the program. Consider- 
ably over one hundred people were in at- 
tendance, coming from all parts of Ver- 
mont and from as far away as Boston. 
The preacher for the day was the Rey. 
Hugh Stevenson Tignor, who is the pastor 
for the summer at North Montpelier. Mrs. 
O. K. Hollister was in charge of the music 
and played the organ. As a part of the 
opening service ‘‘Quest,’’ a poem by Sylvia 
Bliss, ““The Old West Church,”’ a poem by 
Emma Tucker, and ‘‘The Curse That 
Abides,’’ a poem by Henry Webster, were 
read. 

Walter J. Coates offered prayer by read- 
ing his poem prayer. A Vermont corre- 
spondent writes concerning this service as 
follows: 

“And the event of the whole program 
was a most inspiring and enlightened ad- 
dress by our North Montpelier Universa- 
list preacher-pastor from Canton Theo- 
logical School, Hugh Stevenson Tignor, on 
the subject, ‘Why the Church.’ This ad- 
dress was enlightening, inspiring, a sermon 
such as warms the heart and stimulates 
the mind: and it was warmly appreciated 
by the large and many-minded congrega- 
tion who had gathered there in the Old 
West Church for their annual, service. 


The old high pulpit, the gallery of three 


dimensions, the quaint old box pews with 
doors, the motto above the pulpit (done 
in cedar sprigs and reading: ‘Remove not 
the ancient landmark which thy fathers 
have set’), all combined to make the af- 
fair one that lingers in memory. This 
church was built in 1823-25 by the early 
settlers of Calais, the expense being pooled 
by some four or five denominations, who 
were allotted a proportional number of 


Sundays in its use, the donations being 
allocated in timber, in grain, in days’ 
work with oxen, and various other methods 
of contribution. At first and for some 
years there were no stoves in the building, 
but the families brought foot-warmers 
with them; no organ, but singing was done 
to the pitch-pipe and sounding fork. It 
is hoped to keep this old monument of 
the fathers as a community building for 
the use of all shades of opinion, all sons 
and daughters of Calais.” 
The Poem by Mr. Coates follows: 


Gracious Giver of the Good, 
Gracious Doer of the Fair— 

Be Thy bounty understood 
Here and everywhere: 


In the devious ways of Love 
That we take so much amiss— 
In the dragon, in the dove, 
In the serpent’s hiss; 


Where the sternest duties call, 

Where the bouldered rockway bends, 
Where the rushing waters fall, 

Or the fountain spends; 


In the darksome day distraught, 
In the lightsome day of cheer, 

Be Thy purpose and our thought 
But as one—so near! 


Thou in us and we in Thee, 
Evil falls and fear no more 
Frights our equanimity 
On this spectral shore. 


Though sepulchral shadows pall, 
Though the raving torrents rend, 
We will seek Thee out and call 
On Thee, friend to Friend. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1017) 
and by the marvels of their companionable 
industry. Those who think of bees as 
sworn enemies of man chiefly engaged in 
finding people to sting will smile, but com- 
panionable is used advisedly! Everything 
the beginner needs to know will be found 
in Dr. Phillips’s book and good illustrations 
assist in making the text clear. But old 
hands and the professional beekeeper will 
find much new material of interest. 

* * 


The Misbehaviorists 


By Harvey Wickham. (Lincoln Mac- 

Veagh. The Dial Press. $3.50.) 

A clever and convincing criticism of 
certain modern schools of thought, in- 
cluding the Freudian and Watsonian in- 
terpretations of human behavior, the views 
of Wiggam on our family tree, and the 
history of religion and philosophy, re- 
spectively, according to Lewis Browne 
and Will Durant. Mr. Wickham is 
frankly controversial and proceeds by 
logical analysis of his victims’ published 
works. The whole group of writers who 


have been busy explaining away every- 
thing we had thought noble in human life 
and justifying everything we had thought 
we should be fortunate to outgrow, have 
been taken too seriously, and it will be 
some time before our ‘‘emancipated’’ youth 
discover how much of their liberty they 
have given up in their allegiance to these 
dogmatists of popularized science. This 
book will help to expedite that discovery. 
* * 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 24, 
25 and 26, 1928, have been selected as the 
fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association of Universalist 
churches, and the meeting will be at 
Hutsonville, Ill., ‘fon the banks of the 
Wabash.”’ 

An interesting program is in the mak- 
ing, and includes sermons by Rev. M. M. 
Hicks, for forty-nine years pastor of the 
Little Hickory church; Rev. Carl A. 
Polson, Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, of In- 
diana, Rev. James Houghton, Southwest- 
ern Superintendent, Rey. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon and E. K. Dewitt, Field Secretary 
of the Illinois Convention, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, President of Lombard College and 
Rev. E. M. Minor, Ruthven, Canada. 

This historic southern Illinois organiza- 
tion meeting annually in “roasting-ear’’ 
season, is a real feast of liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Way of Life, and is always 
largely attended. 


* * 


UNION SERVICES IN WOONSOCKET 


Sunday evenings at seven o’clock, dur- 
ing July, union services of the Protestant 
churches of Woonsocket were held, as 
follows: July 1, Congregational; July 8, 
Presbyterian; July 15, Methodist; July 22, 
Baptist; July 29, Congregational. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the summer season 
union services will be held, both at 10.45 
a. m. and at 7 p. m., as follows: Aug. 5, 
Presbyterian; Aug. 12, Episcopal; Aug. 19, 
Congregational; Aug. 26, Methodist; Sept. 
2, Baptist. This practical expression of 
Christian unity, and this fine opportunity 
for a better acquaintance with our neigh- 
bors, should have the sincere co-operation 
of all of our people. It is hoped that all 
of our people who are in the city during 
the summer will attend these services 
regularly. Invite your guests to come with 
you.—The Universalist Messenger. 

* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


Under the auspices of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention the 
Old Meeting House at Langdon, N. H., 
will be opened Sunday, Aug. 26, for a 
celebration of Ancestors’ Day. There will 
be preaching services at 11 a. m. and 2 
p.m. Rev. Asa M. Bradley, state super- 
intendent, will preach the sermon in the 
morning and Rev. R. H. McLaughlin and 
Rev. Harry F. Shook will make the ad- 
dresses in the afternoon. Hon. Arthur H. 
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Britton, vice-president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention will 
preside at the platform meetings in the 
afternoon. Luncheon will be served at 
mid-day. 

The officers for the day are as follows: 
Chairman, Miss Sarah A. Porter, Langdon, 
N. H.; secretary New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention, Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley; local pastor, Rev. J. E. Coulter; 
choir leader, Mrs. J. E. Coulter; director 
of orchestra, M. A. Currier. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Aug. 24-26. Annual Meeting of Lower Wabash 
Association, Hutsonville, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

Aug. 26. Ancestors’ Day at the Old Meeting 
House, Langdon, N. H. 

Sept. 12. Rockingham Association at Dover, N. H. 

Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

2 sg 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Maine Universalist Convention 
will convene at the National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
Auburn, Me., on Monday, Sept. 10, 1928, at 1 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. L. J. Pollard “as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
*x x 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Aug. 12. Rey. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a.m. 
ee 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on.the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

* * 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina to be 
held in the Woodington church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
1928, the following amendments will be presented: 

Article 4, Officers, now reads: ‘“‘The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent, a second vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and three trustees, who shall together constitute the 
Executive Committee.” To be amended to read: 
“The officers of this Convention shall be a president, 
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a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee.” 

By-Laws, Sessions, 8d Lay Delegates, now reads: 
“Bach church shall be entitled to one lay delegate 
at the sessions of this Convention; and for each eight 
members contributing to church expenses to an ad- 
ditional lay delegate. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the secretary of this Convention 
prior to the session for which they shall have been 
chosen.”” To be amended to read: “Hach church 
shall be entitled to ten lay delegates at the sessions 
of this Convention. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion prior to the session for which they shall have 
been chosen.” 

J. R. Miller, Secretary. 
* x 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., Hast 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Hadley, R. R., Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266. 

Kirk, Miss Hazel I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. 
vers 1217-R. 

Lewis, George H., 26 Leonard St., Gloucester. 
Cloucester 2595-W (excepting July 22, 29 and Aug. 
5.) 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Milburn, U. S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
8521 (week-days only). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 
only). 

Paddock, C. L., 151 Granite Street, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 

Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefield 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 

Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass., Norwood 
1018-W. 

Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. Lowell 
4923-M. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 

*x x 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 


Dan- 
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Saturday, August 18. 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. 
crude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G.S.S. A., and Y. Ps C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds, New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 

xe 
SUMMER . VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


Aug. 12. Readfield 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. ; 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 180. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 


Meeting of the National 


Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 
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Reopening Invitation 


and bears Scripture verse. 


A reminder in post card form that the 
regular services are to be resumed, with space 
on the address side of the card for the date 
of reopening and signature. The design shows 
a lovely old colonial church, printed in colors, 


(Psa. 122 : 1.) 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street ele 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


“CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


*THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. : 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


3y Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
arites: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hemd, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Umiversalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
, Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
ailk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 6 2-8 inches. $1.75. 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Larger size for 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College ) 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


x 
Crackling 


Lady, at fire house: “Is this an up-to- 
date fire department?” 

Patrol: ‘‘Yes, ma’m, it is. 

Lady: ‘Is the equipment the best? 
Have you a life net? Do all the men 
have to pass a civil service test? Do you 
respond to alarms quickly? Is the fire 
alarm system adequate for the demands?”’ 

Patrol: ‘“Yes.” 

Lady: ‘‘Then I guess it’s safe to have 
the electricity turned on in my new house. 
You see I’m so afraid of fire.’’—Aliston 
Recorder. 

* * 

“What is a whippletree?’’ asks the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. ‘“‘What is a 
thill? These once-familiar words have a 
strange sound in this motorized age. For 
the benefit of the younger generation it 
may be necessary to explain that whipple- 
trees and thills are essential parts of a 
buggy.”’ 

Oh, yes, to be sure. And what is a 
buggy?—Detroit News. 

* * 

Booster: ‘‘See the large building on our 
right?” 

Stranger: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Booster: “Did you notice it was on our 
left when we came downtown?” 

Stranger: ‘“‘Yes.’’ 

Booster: ‘Well, that gives you some 
idea how quickly our city changes.’’— 
Columbia Jester. 

* * 

Judge: “Speeding, eh? How many 
times have you been before me?”’ 

Speeder: ‘‘Never, your Honor. I’ve 
tried to pass you on the road once or twice, 
but my bus will do only fifty-five.”— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 

* * 

Father (wrathfully): ‘‘Your conduct 
has made you the talk of the town.” «= | 

Daughter: “‘Yes, but how long will it 
last? Some darned aviatog will fly across 
the’ Pacific or something, and I’ll have to 


do it all over again.’’—Life. 
= * 


be 


“You remember Fanny—the old-fash- 
ioned girl in our old home-town?”’ 

“Yes, dear, sweet Fanny. Where is she 
now?” 

“Still there.’’—Judge. 

* * 

Caddie (indicating learner): ‘“That dame 
is a dumb one, all right. When the pro 
told her to address the ball, she said she 
couldn’t think of anything to say.’’—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 

* * 

The young people of the First Baptist 
Church will have a little pet-together at 
the church parlors on Friday evening. A 
lunch will be served afterwards.—lowa 
paper. 

* * 

He: “Who’s your friend?”’ 

She: “‘Hain’t my friend. Just the man 
I’m going to marry.’’—Aggievator. 
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Inter-Church 


Service Bureau 


We want every church office and church organiza- 
tion to know about the Inter-Church Service Bureau. 


1. Itis free to all our readers. 


2. It will help you locate the best manufacturers 
and supply houses that carry equipment, supplies or re- 
pairs for church or parsonage. 

3. It has on file a list of catalogues rl circulars 
of manufacturers and supply houses that sell church 
equipment. 

4. It is a clearing house of information. It may 
help you solve some problem of church repair or equip- 
ment. We are in touch with many church workers and 
organizations who may already have solved the very prob- 
lem now troubling you. 


We are compiling and seeking information about 
your church. Will you co-operate by filling in the ques- 
tionnaire below and mail either to Inter-Church Service 
Bureau, 581 Boylston St., Room 387, Boston, Mass., or 
to Harold Marshall, Manager Universalist Publishing 
House, 176 Newbury St., Boston? The filling out and 
return of this questionnaire does not obligate you in any 
way to any one or anything. 


Questionnaire 


Are you planning any renovations, repairs, additions 
in equipment or furniture for your church? 


How soon? 


Please check below the type of work which may be 
done: 


Organs, bells or chimes 
Memorial tablets 
Stained glass windows 
Redecorating interior 
Repairs to exterior 


Pew or pulpit furniture 
Church cushions 

Floor covering 

Sunday school furniture 
Folding chairs 


List below other repairs or equipment. 


Have you any church equipment or furniture not 
now in use that you wish to sell, exchange, or give away 
to some other church? 
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